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Getting Along with Superiors 


ELIHU ROOT, JR. 


M. President, Gentle- 
men of the Faculty, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Classes of 1936: 

Mr. Dunn got me into this by a sur- 
prise attack on the telephone. He had me 
committed before I realized the enormity 
of what I was undertaking, and now 
there is no way out of it. It was my duty 
to speak and it is your duty, my fellow 
sufferers, to listen. When I realized what 
I had done, I was aghast. I considered 
what subject could possibly bridge the gap 
between an elderly barrister and a lot of 
hard-headed young engineers and impetu- 
ous young artists. I cannot lecture you 
on art or engineering, and God forbid 
that I should try to lecture you on the 
law. As a counsel of desperation I fell 
back on the prerogative of age and de- 
termined to have recourse to the hateful 
expedient of giving you advice. You are 
in for it and you might as well resign 
yourselves, as philosophers, to a siesta. I 
will call you at the end of my speech. 


II 
In the last thirty years I have seen many 





How should the young recruit face 
his elders in his new job? Does it 
pay the beginner to put on “'front''? 
Are seniors infallible? Are they 
grouches or are they human? Many 
will agree with the junior-senior re- 
lationship views of Mr. Root, pre 
sented in his Cooper Union Com- 
mencement address, June 4, 1936, 
which Occupations is privileged to 
print in full. 











successive classes of young men come out 
of the professional schools and apply 
themselves to the problem of working as 
part of an organization. I have sat up 
a good many nights comparing notes and 
talking about the adaptations which were 
involved in that problem. I thought that 
some of those notes might not be uninter- 
esting to you, since most of you, and I 
think that applies now even to the artists, 
have to confront the problem yourselves. 

I don’t address these remarks to the 
geniuses among you, if there are any such. 
There seem to be no rules for them. I 
address myself to the solid, middle-of-the 
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road group, in which class I claim mem- 
bership. 

When a junior is thrown into relation- 
ship with an older man whom he has 
reason to believe to be experienced and 
competent, he sometimes assumes that his 
senior is infallible and that his own duty 
is restricted to doing as well as he can 
the specific parts of the job which are as- 
signed to him. That is an amiable and 
natural frame of mind, but no junior in 
that frame of mind is ever much use to a 
senior in a hard legal campaign, nor, I 
am sure, in a hard engineering one. I 
feel strongly about this. It really is an 
important matter. A junior ought to as- 
sume that while his senior may be a good 
workman, he is likely to make mistakes, 
and is sure to have some ideas which are 
capable of improvement and some which 
merit complete rejection. The! junior 
ought to be watchful against error on the 
part of his senior, just as though he him- 
self had sole responsibility for the job, 
and he ought to be willing, if he sees 
room for improvement, to speak up 
bo!dly and make his point. I cannot 
overstate to you the sense of security and 
support and comfort that comes from the 
cooperation of that sort of a junior. 

But here we get to the difficult point, 
—it is a matter of balance. Once you 
have spoken up clearly and made your 
point and had it listened to, you may be 
overruled. You may be overruled for 
reasons with which you find yourself un- 
able to agree. Nevertheless, it is your duty 
then to reverse your form and concentrate 
your mind on getting the plan of cam- 
paign executed, whether it be a litigation 
or a new development of the flotation 
process, with the same enthusiasm and 
loyalty as though you had never had a 
doubt. This is a hard thing to achieve. 
But it is an essential element of being 
valuable in an organization. It involves 


the distinction between the development 
of ideas and the formulation of plans— 
where you need frankness, criticism, lu- 
cidity—and the execution of plans and 
the pushing through of policies once 
adopted—where you need conformity, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm. It is a fatal mis- 
take to mix up the two processes. 


Ill 


Now let me touch on another thing. 
Seniors are human. When they are en- 
gaged in hard-bitten enterprises, full of 
surprises, and disappointments, and de- 
lays, and unforeseen obstacles, they are 
vulnerable, for all the stiff front they put 
on, to the arrows of anxiety, fear, weari- 
ness, discouragement, and doubt. We all 
of us still have the emotions and the 
weaknesses of the hunting age psy- 
chology. We feel, and we are shaken 
by, the moral impact of our adversaries, 
whether they be the intractable forces of 
nature or the ranks of human enemies, 
just as the Stone Age man felt it in his 
knees when he saw the dinosaur’s head 
come up over the hilltop before him. Not 
even the best senior can take the exigen- 
cies of a struggle with completely cold 
and balanced intellect. You may as jun- 
iors be technically perfect. You may 
with infallible punctuality deliver impec- 
cable data at the exact instant when it is 
wanted, and yet, you may fail in an es- 
sential of the business if you do not make 
your senior feel that come what may, one 
dinosaur or ten, while the flint stays in 
your stone club, you will be right there 
beside him, shoulder to shoulder with 
your heart in the job. I have no word 
for this except to call it the quality of 
moral support in difficulties. 

I am not counseling you to pump up 
a fake show of loyalty or of Pollyanna 
optimism. It is no use pretending things. 
No one is a good enough actor. But I 
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do say this to you, if you are fortunate 
enough to have honestly that feeling of 
moral support, even a little of it, it will 
be a real element of value, and I assure 
you that it will not be unperceived or 
unappreciated. 

The converse of that frame of mind is 
a condition of general grouching. I have 
known men who had a capacity for very 
good technical work but who were in a 
perpetual state of cantankerousness about 
the companies for which they worked. 
That sort of thing cannot be dissembled. 
It spreads a miasma of discouragement 
and discontent, and it goes a long way 
with many people toward impairing tech- 
nical efficiency. It is always sensed by the 
people around you. No one is a good 


enough actor to camouflage his habitual 
frame of mind. 

Here again, I am not counseling you 
any Pollyanna pretense or any suppression 


of honest criticism. I have already told 
you how I feel about that. I am merely 
trying to say that if honesty does require 
you in your own minds to remain in a 
chronic state of being “agin the govern- 
ment,”” you will be out of luck to that 
extent, for it will be a real element in im- 
pairing your usefulness. 


IV 

Emerson said, “Hitch your wagon to 
a star.” That has almost gotten to be a 
standard part of education. Everyone 
has cast up against him in the primary 
schools endless historical anecdotes about 
men who have been vastly ambitious, and 
generally great self-advertisers, and who 
have as a rule produced a vast amount 
of trouble and disturbance in the world. 
They are paraded before us in endless 
succession. Every baby is referred to as 
a possible pres ident. Every soldier's knap- 
sack is said to to contain & marshal’s baton. 
And, as I have said before, every young 
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man is advised to hitch his wagon to a 
star. It may be all very well for the gen- 
ius, to whom I am not addressing these 
remarks, but for the rank and file of us, 
the good, solid, intelligent, competent, 
sensible men and women who carry the 
world along on their shoulders and pay 
the bills run up by the heroes, the doc- 
trine works nothing but evil. It would 
be far better to say, “Hitch your wagon to 
the next job in hand.” Doing that job 
absolutely as well as you can is what 
brings competence and character and rec- 
ognition and also, if you will permit me, 
happiness. Musing about what you 
should have done day before yesterday, 
or dreaming about what you will do day 
after tomorrow, will bring none of those 
things, but their opposites. 

A doubt arises, I think, in most 
thoughtful men’s minds as to this doc- 
trine of quiet concentration on the par- 
ticular job to be done. Isn’t there danger, 
that if a man commits himself to this 
course he may get lost or be pocketed 
by some hateful senior who desires to 
keep him down, or may not the fruit of 
his labor be appropriated by some more 
selfish contemporary who gets the credit 
for his ideas? I do not think there is 
much real danger of any of those things. 
They might happen once or twice, but in 
the long run the community in which you 
work will get your number, and the 
search which is always going on for com- 
petent men to help do things will triumph 
over temporary obstacles interposed by 
jealousy or superior showmanship. 

I cannot stand before you and say that 
men never accomplish their objectives by 
putting on a front, for I am trying to 
keep this speech honest. One has to ad- 
mit that before the larger public some 
pretty windy vacuities have gotten them- 
selves vast repute, but I don’t think that 
sort of thing happens before our smaller 
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publics. It doesn’t happen in a little New 
England village where people know their 
neighbors. There the show-off is known 
as a show-off, and the competent, sensible 
fellow is known as a competent, sensible 
fellow. And I think this is true in law 
offices, and in engineering offices, and in 
banks, and in industrial plants, and in 
railroads. It would be true in a class in 
an engineering school, wouldn’t it? If 
you looked around your own class you'd 
know who the good men were, and no 
amount of pretense would change your 
estimate a jot. That smaller public, made 
up of professional comrades, and employ- 
ers, and employes, ends by getting your 
number and ticketing you with the right 
ticket. It is on the good opinion of that 
smaller public that your fortune depends. 
The opinion of the larger and more gul- 
lible, and less informed public matters to 
most of us not one tinker’s damn. 


V 


I am not arguing that people should 
not have some sort of a plan of life, or 
some sort of an ultimate aspiration. But 
it should not be a plan of the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson variety. Emerson’s doc- 
trine that anyone can get anything he 
wants if he wants it enough, seems to me 
pure nonsense. I remember the case a 
few years ago of a gentleman who con- 
ceived an ardent desire to take a voyage 
from Battery Park to Staten Island on a 
rocket. He actually went down to the 
Battery (I don’t know where the police 


could have been) and set up a big iron | 


rocket. He mounted it on a tripod point- 
ing in the general direction of the Bor- 
ough of Richmond. He climbed up to 
the bicycle seat on top of it and touched 
off the fuse. 

He certainly wanted very much to ac- 
complish his voyage. He was ready to 
stake his life on it, but like a true radical 


he had not considered the by-products. 
He had not considered how he was to 
keep the bicycle seat, which began on 
top of the rocket, from turning around 
and getting underneath. He had not con- 
sidered what he was going to do with 
the 400 mile breeze. He had not con- 
sidered what was to make the rocket stop 
when it got to Staten Island instead of 
standing out to sea. Nor had he con- 
sidered how, if the rocket did condescend 
to stop at the Island, he was going to 
slow it down for a comfortable landing, 
nor what would happen in case the rocket 
ended its voyage on the head of some 
unfortunate denizen of the Borough of 
Richmond. These things, I suppose, he 
would have said were details which could 
be dealt with later. He had the good 
fortune which follows the propagators of 
many such plans. His scheme did not 
even begin to work. The rocket did not 
take off. It exploded and gave him noth- 
ing worse than some burns and a good 
shaking up. 

It isn’t true that you always get a thing 
if you want it enough. You have to want 
something sensible. Your objective has 
to be adapted to circumstances and to 
yourself, and in this respect it is no use 
for a man to “kid” himself. The plan 
may call for the utmost which he is cap- 
able of, but if it calls for more than that 
it won't work. So that a sensible esti- 
mate of oneself is at the base of every 
good plan of life. Within these limita- 
tions, I think it is true that men can count 
pretty surely on accomplishing what they 
set out to accomplish if they stick to the 
job and give it the best they have in them. 

Let me stop here and tell you a story. 
Some years ago all the great copper pro- 
ducing companies in this country which 
were using reverberatory furnaces em- 
ployed in these furnaces a method known 
as “side feeding” in which the fuel and 
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ore were fed into the furnace, not on the 
center line, but along the sides, so that 
the still unmolten material formed a 
bank protecting the brick walls of the 
furnace against the destructive effect of 
the intense heat. A man named Carson 
laid claim to a patent on this process. At 
first, nobody took his claim seriously. He 
sued the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company and was beaten in the Fed- 
eral District Court. He took an appeal. 
It came to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Ninth Circuit which was, for that 
kind of case, a court of last resort. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that Car- 
son did have a valid patent and forbade, 
after a brief period, any use of the proc- 
ess without Carson’s consent. The de- 
cision created a small panic. The stock 
of the Smelting Company broke four 
points in a day. The Company made a 
princely offer of settlement. It was re- 
jected with derision. The plantiff ap- 
peared to have the world at his feet, in- 
cluding not only the defendant but all the 
other great copper producers. The Com- 
pany assembled the engineers from its 
plants in various parts of the country and 
called together its counsel. There was a 
conference. The atmosphere was one of 
bewilderment and apprehension. I re- 
member well old Mr. Fish, the Dean of 
the Patent Bar, getting up and making a 
short speech which terminated the confer- 
ence. He said in effect: 

“Don’t be too much concerned by 
what has happened. Return to your 
plants and apply yourselves to the ques- 
tion of whether some other method can- 
not be found to accomplish the result 
which you now procure by Mr. Carson's 
process. Everything in my experience 
strengthens me in the belief that where 
the objective is once defined more than 
one way can be found of reaching it if 


the inquiry is spurred on by necessity and 


pursued with determination and intel] 
gence.” 

The engineers returned to their plants 
Within the period of grace allowed be- 
fore the taking effect of the injunction, 
they had devised three other processes to 
accomplish the results achieved by the 
side-feed of the Carson method. Two 
of those processes were better and more 
efficient than the original. 

I think that that story has an applica- 
tion to the life of the individual. 


VI 


Let me say one last thing. Don't let 
the flights of the geniuses, nor the brass 
bands of the kudos hunters make you lose 
patience with the doctrine of limited ob- 
jectives and the theory of one step at a 
time and each step well done. Don't let 
them make you feel that you are under a 
duty to do something showy and do it in 
a hurry. The world is carried along and 
civilization is made to work by the men 
and women who do their bits and do them 
well, who take one step at a time and 
apply themselves with wholehearted ab- 
sorption to the business in hand. I hope 
that you will stick to that group (and 
it is not always easy in these days when 
the din of the advertising rises louder and 
ever louder), and that you will let nothing 
take away from you your sense of pride 
in that membership. 

Let me end with another story which 
I have always liked. I do not think it is 
true, but it is a couple of thousand years 
old and will stand one more retelling. 

There lived in Attica a philosopher 
named Diogenes. He liked the simple life 
and lived in a tub. He acquired a reputa- 
tion for extraordinary wisdom. This repu- 
tation spreading abroad finally came to the 
attention of Alexander the Great who was 
then at the height of his power. Alexan- 
der, you will remember, was a highly tal- 
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ented and vainglorious young man. On 
his way through Attica he stopped and 
paid Diogenes a visit. It was a pleasant 
morning and the old philosopher had 
tilted his tub sideways against a wall and 
was sitting in it enjoying the warmth of 
the spring sunshine. 

Alexander came before him in golden 
armor studded with jewels and plumed 
with scarlet, surrounded by all the glitter 
and panoply of a conqueror and a king, 
with guards, and trumpeters, and courtiers, 
and counsellors, and chariots and chario- 
teers. He dismounted and stood tall and 
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lordly, casting his shadow over the little 
old gentleman before him, and, looking 
down, said: “Diogenes, I am Alexander, 
King of Macedonia, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
Emperor of Persia and India, King of 
Kings, and Conqueror of the World. | 
have heard that you are a great philoso- 
pher. If there is anything within the 
‘river of ocean’ which you desire, name 
it and I will give it to you.” 

Diogenes looked up and said: “You 
can get out of my sunshine.” 

I like to think that he said it with a 
grin. 





The Shop Teacher as a Counselor 


There are some voca- 
tional educators whose attitude toward 
vocational guidance is such that any sug- 
gestion of close cooperation between 
counselors and shop teachers causes only 
derision. They have a feeling that gui- 
dance is such an intangible problem, that 
those who are trying to counsel are in 
the main so incompetent that any discus- 
sion looking toward real accomplishment 
is futile. There are, too, many leaders in 
the guidance field who resent the inclu- 
sion of the adjective vocational in any 
description of their program. They con- 
ceive the purpose of guidance to be all- 
embracing, as in fact including all edu- 
cation. And they will have nothing to 
do with shops or work lest the guidance 
function be soiled with the smudge of 
utilitarian motives. 

Both these positions are, of course, pre- 
posterous. The first essential to an ef- 
fective program of vocational education 
is a group of trainees who have intelli- 
gently chosen to prepare themselves for 
the occupations for which they are in 
training. Likewise the first essential for 
a guidance program is that it shall be 
linked with the reality which resides in 
the total problem of occupational ad- 
justment. The two programs are inter- 
dependent and interwoven, and everyone 
concerned would do well to face the real 
problems involved rather than to waste 
time and effort in trying to find points of 
difference. 

When this point of view is taken, the 
strategic itnportance of the shop teacher 
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as a counselor is immediately discovered. 
It is the purpose in what follows to em- 
phasize that importance and to point out 
some ways in which the shop teacher 
can be used to his full capacity. The 
writer proposes to do this by isolating 
four simple functions of the vocational 
instructor as they relate to guidance, and 
by commenting on each of these func- 
tions briefly. 

The guidance function which the shop 
teacher is by training and experience best 
qualified to discharge is that of giving 
advice concerning his own occupation. 
Presumably he is an outstanding crafts- 
man in his community. Certainly he 
knows more about the trade he represents 
than any other member of the teaching 
staff. That such expert knowledge and 
actual appreciation of a vocation should 
be allowed to go to waste while inex- 
perienced and, so far as the specific vo- 
cation is concerned, ignorant persons 
counsel youth regarding that occupation 
is not to be explained. All that we know 
is that it does occur, not infrequently, but 
much of the time. 

Not alone is the shop teacher qualifiéd 
to counsel about his own craft. A master 
carpenter, for example, knows from years 
of experience far more concerning all the 
building trades than any but the most 
capable counselor. The same may be 
said concerning such closely related voca- 
tions as architecture, lumbering, and con- 
tracting, not to mention others. There is 
a sense of reality about what a carpenter 
says concerning the things he knows that 
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no amount of learning from books or 
master’s degrees in guidance can offset. 
Of course, no craftsman can do such 
counseling in a haphazard manner and 
without appreciation of his part in a gui- 
dance program. This is recognized in 
many vocational teacher-training plans by 
including a unit dealing with counseling. 

A second function of the shop teacher 
may be designated as cooperation. There 
are at least three ways in which such 
cooperation may come about. In the first 
place, although the shop teacher is the 
expert concerning his own trade and 
ought to do the final counseling with boys 
interested in his trade, there is great need 
for the whole counseling staff to know 
as much as possible about the occupation 
he represents. He is the logical person 
to furnish that information—to teach the 
“counseling staff, if it can be arranged. 

Closely related to what has just been 
said is the opportunity presented to the 
shop teacher to cooperate in the prepa- 
) tation of printed material dealing with 
his trade. A pamphlet setting forth in 
simple, concise form the essential facts 
concerning the painter’s trade is planned 
by the counseling division. Who can 
give the essential material needed for 
such a pamphlet better than the instruc- 
tor in painting, or who can better smooth 
the way into the inner councils of the 
painters’ union and the master painters’ 
association if the investigators need in- 
formation he does not possess? 

Out of this grows another cooperative 
function, that of participating in occu- 
)™pational surveys for vocational guidance 
purposes. If the shop teacher be trained 
in the technique of such investigation, he 
becomes an invaluable factor in the as- 
sembling of adequate and accurate in- 
formation concerning his own and related 
occupations. He has no need to learn 
the language or the idiosyncracies of the 


trade. They are his already by experi- 
ence and contact with the trade, and he 
starts an investigation to which he may 
be assigned with an advantage not to be 
overestimated. 

In a sense, of course, all the work of 
a shop teacher is cooperative, but there 
have just been emphasized those aspects 
of his work in which it is easy to be 
uncooperative or in which he is given no 
opportunity to work with the guidance 
staff. That shop teacher who holds aloof 
from such cooperation may be suffering 
an inferiority complex, due to the atti- 
tude of the academic staff toward the vo- 
cational program, or he may be just lazy. 
In either case the remedy is to “‘snap out 
of it” and take advantage of the chance 
to make himself a definite factor in the 
guidance program. Likewise, that coun- 
selor who holds aloof from cooperation 
may be suffering a superiority complex, 
or may be just ignorant of the possi- 
bilities of the relationship. The remedy 
for such a situation is obvious. 

The third function might be consid- 
ered as another aspect of the one just 
discussed, but it seems preferable to con- 
sider it separately. The shop teacher is a 
vital factor, if not the vital factor, in any 
satisfactory scheme of placement and fol- 
low-up. Ideally, he ought to be the 
placement officer for every student he has 
trained, and he ought to be the person 
to whom the boy or man returns for 
counsel concerning upgrading and pro- 
motion. Whether or not such a condi- 
tion exists, it is perfectly clear that no 
placement program can be effective which 
does not take full advantage of the 
knowledge and understanding which 
every shop teacher comes to have con- 
cerning each boy he has taught. Place- 
ment is the acid test of a guidance pro- 
gram as well as of a vocational education 
ptogram. If well done, the boy is in- 
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ducted into the vocation for which he 
has been trained on the level of pro- 
ficiency which he has reached. Care must 
be taken not to start him out at a 
level which demands too much and there- 
fore may result in failure. It is just as 
important not to have him begin at a 
level below his attainment, for in that 
way lies loafing and possible dissatisfac- 
tion. No one is in a position to know 
better the subtle relationship between 
the requirements of a given job and the 
power of a given boy to make good on 
that job than the shop man who has 
taught him. To point out the relation- 
ship would appear to be all that is neces- 
saty, granting always that one has a 
teacher trained in placement procedures. 
Such contacts as placement makes pos- 
sible are, of course, the best antidote 
which any teacher can have for those al- 
ways incipient diseases of the shop teacher 
—staleness and failure to keep up with 
his trade. 

The fourth function grows out of the 
third. It may be called personal observa- 
tion of trainees. That shop teacher who 
is simply giving to his pupil certain skills, 
and is failing to study each of his boys 
as an individual, is falling far short both 
as a teacher and as a counselor. All of 
his contacts ought to be giving him more 
and more accurate insights concerning 
each boy’s potentialities. As a trained 
observer he can gain understanding of 
the boy's strong points and his shortcom- 
ings. Through studying results of tests of 
all kinds—achievement, intelligence, apti- 
tude, and personality—he can supplement 
and make more accurate the conclusions 
he has reached through personal observa- 
tion. By carefully devised schemes of 
record keeping he can picture to himself 
the totality of his information, and see- 
ing it whole, be enabled to interpret more 
wisely. Every shop teacher should have 


a case record of every boy who has come 
under his influence. Such case records 
should be considered complete only when 
the instructor is convinced that the trainee 
is firmly established in the vocation for 
which he has been trained. Records thus 
kept increasingly become a source of in- 
formation which serve to point the way 
to proceed in handling new cases. That 
such knowledge concerning boys not only 
increases a man’s ability as a shop teacher, 
but also makes him of inestimable value 
to the guidance program is inescapable. 
Fortunate the guidance director whose 
personnel includes the shop teachers, and 
wise the counselor who taps this source 
of cooperation to its full capacity. 

But, say the guidance workers, the 
shop teachers do not come to us with 
this point of view, nor do they know, 
except crudely, what to do. Some of the 
states have admitted the truth of this 
complaint and have met it by including 
a unit dealing with vocational guidance 
in the basic vocational teacher training 
program. This article will be concluded 
with the enumeration of what would 
seem to be the minimum knowledges and 
skills which a shop teacher should pos- 
sess if he is to discharge his vocational 
guidance obligations satisfactorily. They 
are presented in the following nine brief 
statements. 


The Shop Teacher Should Possess 


a. Knowledge as to the aim of a voca- 
tional guidance program, and the function, 
duties, and responsibilities of the vocational 
counselor. 

b. Knowledge as to how best to present 
information concerning his trade, as to where 
such information is available, and particu- 
larly as to the part his own “trade analysis” 
will play. 

c. The same for occupations other than 
his own. 

d. Understanding of and gone in the 
technique of the vocational survey. Fa- 
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miliarity with methods used by leading cities 
in preparing and distributing printed ma- 
terial relating to occupations, e. g., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Cincinnati. 

e. Understanding of and practice in the 
technique of interviews, particularly inter- 
views with parents and with teachers. 

f. Knowledge concerning the various de- 
tails necessary to a complete program of 
placement, including preparation of forms 
as to agreements, recommendations, etc. 

g. Careful training as to what to look 
for in personal observation, and how to in- 
terpret what is found. Accurate informa- 
tion as to the uses and limitations of tests. 
Training in the use of records, grading, 
etc., with particular reference to limitations. 

h. Appreciation of the scope of the vo- 
cational guidance program in elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, 
and college. 
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i. Knowledge concerning the falsity of the 
claims of the charlatans in vocational gui- 
dance—the phrenologists, the character 
analysts, the astrologers. 

It must be recognized that the above 
constitutes but the bare minimum. If in 
addition to the basic knowledge there 
results an interest so strong that the shop 
teacher will continually upgrade himself 
in the science and art of guidance, then 
indeed has the whole program of occu- 
pational adjustment been strengthened at 
one of its weakest points. Wise indeed 
is the administrative officer in vocational 
guidance who makes use of the occupa- 
tional knowledge and insight latent in 
every good craftsman. 





Rhode Island’s Census of Occupations 


I, spite of apparently 
slow and discouraging headway in the 
collection and interpretation of occupa- 
tional information for vocational gui- 
dance purposes, here and there over the 
nation experimental programs and 
demonstrations are in progress which give 
promise of important results. Such a pro- 
gram—less than a year old, yet compre- 
hensive in nature and state-wide in scope 
—is emerging in Rhode Island. One of 
the most significant aspects of this enter- 
prise is that it illustrates what can be 
done by concerted effort when socially 
enlightened persons in strategic places of 
public office, both in school and out, 
clearly recognize the need for better oc- 
cupational adjustment of the people. 


Organizing the Project 
The Rhode Island occupational census 
experiment came about in this fashion. 
Richard D. Allen, assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of guidance in the Provi- 
dence Public Schools, has been seeking 
some permanent and systematic means for 
collecting occupational information which 
might be used for teaching occupations 
in the schools, for vocational guidance of 
non-school people through a scheme of 
auxiliary counseling, and for checking 
the needs of vocational education. Vari- 
ous plans have been under consideration 
from time to time. Important among 
them was the state census which, by 
statute, the state director of labor is re- 

quired to take once each decade. 
Fortunately, at this time Rhode Island's 
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director of labor, L. Metcalfe Walling, 
was making preparations for the regular 
decennial state census. Moreover, he was 
envisaging a type of census which would 
be more than a mere “‘counting of heads.” 
He was convinced that if the state were 
going to expend a large sum of money 
for a census, there should result a col- 
lection of information which would have 
social and economic values, which would 
tell something about the people of the 
state other than their number, age dis- 
tribution, sex, and place of birth. He 
was particularly anxious that the census 
should throw some light upon the occu- 
pational problems of the people, young 
and old, with the hope that solutions for 
at least some of these problems might 
thereby be suggested. 

With this conviction, the director of 
labor readily agreed that the state census 
should be expanded to include certain 
occupational information which might be 
of value for teaching occupations and for 
vocational adjustment generally in Rhode 
Island. In short, this official was con- 
vinced that his department should assume, 
whenever possible, some responsibility 
along with the schools for the vocational 
guidance and adjustment of the youth and 
adults of the state. Throughout the nearly 
one year of experimentation he has con- 
tinued to retain and act upon this attitude. 

While this initial cooperative enter- 
prise between the Providence Public 
Schools and the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Labor was one of notable prog- 
ress, it nevertheless had one serious draw- 
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back. The state census is taken only once 
in ten years. Thus, through this project, 
only once in a decade could occupational 
information be collected and occupational 
studies be made. Clearly it is impossible 
so to organize the collection of occupa- 
tional information gathered only once in 
ten years, that it will satisfy the demands 
of vocational guidance and education dur- 
ing the intervening period. True, studies 
every ten years will catch the major occu- 
pational trends, but a study made in 1935 
cannot comprehend all of the information 
needed in 1937, 1940, or 1943. More- 
over, certain types of occupational in- 
formation collected in 1935 cannot be 
accepted as presenting a true occupational 
picture two, five, or eight years later. 
Consequently, it became apparent that 
what was needed was some sort of con- 
tinuing census or plan for the collection 
of information—one which would pro- 
vide a periodic check upon the informa- 
tion already at hand and also provide a 
means for the collection of new informa- 
tion from time to time. 

These considerations, and others, 
brought the cooperative scheme to its next 
point of development—the bringing into 
the proposed organization the state de- 
partment of education and the public 
school systems of the entire state. 

A Rhode Island statute requiring the 
school superintendents in each city and 
town to take an annual census of all resi- 
dents under twenty-one years of age 
raised the question: Why couldn’t the 
state census be combined with the local 
school census, thus providing a yearly or 
continuing census and, at the same time, 
avoiding duplication of effort? This re- 
sulting cooperation with the school super- 
intendents would provide a means of 
building up an efficient census and in- 
formation-gathering organization for the 
state. In previous instances an organiza- 
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tion was hurriedly built up every ten yearn) 
to take the state census, and at its term; 
nation, when a large degree of proficienc 
had been reached, the work became com: 
pleted and the whole organization wag) 
thereupon abandoned. Consequently effi-F 
ciency was lost and the new census per- 
sonnel with each decade comes to have fy 
little, if any, experience, and the whole . 
process of organization needs to be re. 
peated—a costly and inefficient procedure. 
The school superintendents, on the con- 
trary, through their annual census have 
acquired experience and have frequently 
organized a more or less permanent per- 
sonnel. 

The state Director of Education, James 
F. Rockett, who, under the law, supplies 
the census form to be used by the school 
superintendents, readily agreed to ap 
prove for the school census the form 
already drawn up for the first coopera- 
tive census enterprise. Fortunately for 
the complete success of the scheme, it 
was not necessary to depend solely upon 
technical legal authority. The school su- 
perintendents after assembling for a dis- 
cussion of the plan agreed voluntarily, al- 
most unanimously, to cooperate com- 
pletely and to act as the local agent of 
the state department of labor in charge 
of the combined adult and school census. 
Accordingly the school superintendents 
were duly sworn as the superintendents 
of the census for their communities, and 
the first year of experimentation began. 


Organization of the Project 

In practice the Rhode Island census 
organization is both centralized and de- 
centralized. The director of labor imme- 
diately appointed a chief statistician, 
Charles S. Bolwell, to supervise the cen- 
tral organization and thus to provide the 
necessary uniformity throughout the state. 
This central supervisory position is most 
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important, and the initial successes in 
Rhode Island have in no small part been 
due to the initiative, resourcefulness, and 


| energy of the chief statistician. 


Centralized supervision was main- 
tained through the appointment of field 


} inspectors and supervisors to check con- 


stantly the work of the enumerators. 


| Likewise, centralized training was pro- 
» vided for the enumerators who subse- 
) quently operated under a uniform code 
| of instructions issued by the department 
) of labor. 
| formity was maintained. The superin- 


In this manner desirable uni- 


tendents of schools, on their part, were 


| indispensable in making local arrange- 


ments and in utilizing their past census 


) experience to aid the supervisors to or- 
| ganize the enumerators and direct their 
work. The director of labor stated that 


it was “gratifying to find that many of 
them [superintendents of schools} felt 
that here was a golden opportunity to 
gather information in their communities 
which was never gathered before and 
which was valuable not only for educa- 
tional purposes, but from the standpoint 
of the community at large.” 


The Information Secured 

The information secured in the initial 
experiment of the project is indicated by 
the census card used, which is reproduced 
on page 114, Items 1 to 14 on the 
census card are the same as those usually 
included in the decennial state census 
and in the regular annual school census. 
Since the majority of these points would 
be included as identifying data in any cen- 
sus, they are not especially noticed here. 
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ture of physical disability in the state. 
The disabilities covered were those of the 
blind, deaf, mentally afflicted, tubercular, 
heart diseased, crippled, epileptic, and 
others. These data were needed 
rehabilitation authorities to check their 
program against the needs and problems 
of the physically handicapped throughout 
Rhode Island. Naturally vocational edu- 
cation has a responsibility in this field 
also. 


Dy the 





16 EVER HAD 
SCHICK 


meas.()1 8s. Fvr.Cla oir.0D3 restr 4 















15 ANY PHYSICAL DISABILITY 


eit Tala er ()7 
or(Cl2 uTo Os orner (]8 
MEN ()3 cre (Cle 


















Item 15 was placed on the card to 
secure data indicating the extent and na- 





Item 16 was secured for the state 
health authorities and has been found to 
be of particular value to local health and 
school officials. This information was de- 
sired for general guidance in cases of 
epidemics (of measles, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria) and likewise as a guide in 
setting up clinics (particularly sub-item 
4). In the field of health much more 
information is highly desirable, and the 
authorities would like to have had more 
space in this first experimental step. 

Items 17 to 27 inclusive, occupying 
approximately half of the total space on 
the card, are concerned entirely with oc- 
cupational information. 





17 USUALLY WORK AT GAINFUL 
OCCUPATION 





yes()1 no(la 
1868 IF NO-!IS HE SEEKING WORK 
yes()1 no()a 














The first two of these, items 17 and 
18, are largely checks upon the informa- 
tion which follows. If an individual does 
not usually work at some gainful occupa- 
tion, then he does not fall within the 
definition of “gainfully occupied,” and 
none of the remaining items on the card 
would normally apply to him. For pur- 
poses of machine tabulation, space 17 
makes possible the classification of the 
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total population into gainfully occupied 
and not gainfully occupied. But in addi- 
tion, it was felt by the organizers of the 
census that there should be secured the 
statistics of the many individuals seeking 
work today who have never had work ex- 
perience, particularly most young people 
just out of school, who under more nor- 
mal conditions would be in the ranks of 
the gainfully occupied. Such individuals 
are therefore accounted for in item 18 as 
a special group. 

At first glance the occupational in- 
formation appears to be little more than 
is usually collected by the regular decen- 
nial census of the United States. It is, 
however, more comprehensive, as will be 
seen from the remaining items following. 





19 USUAL OCCUPATION 





20 INDUSTRY 








CLASS OF 
WORKER 


n.P. C2 
3 s.e.04 








2iw.01 
e 





First: the usual occupation of all those 
gainfully occupied, including the indus- 
try, business, or enterprise in which it 
occurs. In short, the card calls for both 
an occupational and an industrial classifi- 
cation of all workers. Furthermore, the 
gainfully occupied are sub-classified as: 
(1) wage or salary workers; (2) unpaid 
family workers; (3) employers who de- 
rive their income from some business or 
commercial enterprise; and (4) self- 
employed. 





22 PRESENT OCCUPATION 





23 INDUSTRY 








CLASS OF 
WORKER 





24 w.0!1 n.P.02 
e.0Os s.c.04 








Second: the present occupation, the 
work engaged in at the time the census 
of each gainfully employed person, by oc- 
cupation, by industry or business, and by 
class of worker was similarly recorded. By 
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securing data on the present occupation 
as well as the usual occupation the extent 
and nature of occupational changing or 
shifting during recent years could be de- 
termined. It is common knowledge that 
due to the unprecedented unemployment 
of the past few years large numbers of 
people have found full or part-time work 
in occupations for which they were un- 
trained or in which they had little or no 
experience. The theory is that re-em- 
ployment is usually inferior or less de- 
sirable employment. Yet there is little 
evidence as to the actual amount or the 
types of occupational shifting during the 
period of depression. Consequently we 
want to determine the answer to the ques- 
tion: To what extent does the actual num- 
ber of unemployed represent the toll of 
the economic upheaval, and to what ex- 
tent are there large numbers of those at 
present employed who were dislodged 
from other employment and whose voca- 
tional life has thus been interrupted and 
probably rendered unsatisfactory? Voca- 
tional guidance should know the occupa- 
tional fields in which there has been 
maximum shifting. This is an almost 
wholly unexplored area involving ques- 
tions of vocational security in modern 
industrial life. 





25 IF NOT AT WORK-WHY NOT 
1Oharworkx 4() Part Time 
20 1no. vise. s 1) No worK RELIEF 








3 01 sick 6 CO) pnys. incap. 7 () prosecr 





Third: unemployment, with some at- 
tempt to indicate the causes. However, 
sub-items 2 (industrial dispute), 3, 4, and 
6 in item 25 account for very few of the 
unemployed; the great majority of them 
fall in sub-items 5 (no work) and 7 (re- 
lief project) which give no causes for 
lack of work. Nevertheless, when item 
25 is examined in conjunction with items 
19 and 20 there is an indication of the 
occurrence of unemployment by occupa- 
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tions and by industries, commerce, trades, 
and business. If the individual was ac- 
tually not at work when the enumerator 
called, and yet was holding a job at that 
period, and was not away from his work 
for any of the reasons listed in sub-items 
2-7, the enumerator checked sub-item 1, 
(at work). 





26 IF NOT AT WORK—HOW MANY MONTHS 
IDLE 





Fourth: the severity of unemployment, 
or its measure in terms of length of time 
idle (item 26). 





27 NO. MONTHS EMPLOYED IN 1935 





Fifth: the time measure of employment 
during 1935. The number actually em- 
ployed during the short period of the 
census does not give a complete picture 
of employment for the entire year, either 
in the aggregate or for a particular occu- 
pation or industry, since many of those 
employed full time during the census pe- 
riod had worked half of the time or less 
during 1935. 

The occupational information collected 
under items 17 to 27 is probably of some 
significance when taken in the aggregate, 
but, for counseling, the real value of the 
information lies in the fact that all of it 
may be related to specific occupations or 
industries. For example, while it may be 
important to know the total number who 
are now employed in other than their 
usual occupations, or the total number of 
unemployed, it is more important to 
know how many plumbers, teachers, elec- 
tricians, nurses, or beauticians have been 
forced from their regular occupations, or 
are unemployed, or only partly employed, 
or were seriously affected by seasonal 
unemployment. In short, the major pur- 
pose has been to secure information about 
specific occupations, and thus a break- 
down or classification by occupations and 
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industries is provided for each item of 
information secured. 

Many items were considered and some 
rejected. The data finally selected were 
significant in themselves and also more 
or less basic to other occupational infor- 
mation to be collected as the experiment 
progresses. It was necessary to begin 
with some sort of occupational classifica- 
tion (items 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24) 
of the gainfully employed in order to 
secure information about specific occup- 
pations. And information about unem- 
ployment is both significant and timely. 
Further, the items chosen, while some- 
what technical, were comparatively easy 
to secure with a personnel which had to 
be trained in a short period of time. 


Recruiting the Personnel 

However uninvolved items 17 to 27 
may appear, they demand of the enuv- 
merator a more or less detailed under- 
standing of occupational and industrial 
classification (the one used is patterned 
upon the United States Census), as well 
as the ability to question skilfully, and, 
even more important, the ability to in- 
terpret answers correctly. Every enumer- 
ator had to be trained to recognize exactly 
when an occupation is “usual” in the 
terms of this census, how to classify 
workers correctly, how to interpret and 
classify causes of unemployment, and the 
like. Obviously if the information secured 
was to be both valid and reliable the 
enumerators had to possess the requisite 
intelligence for a mastery of the work to 
be performed, and then must be trained 
for the work. 

The initial selection of enumerators, 
supervisors, and inspectors was made on 
the basis of fitness as demonstrated by 
scores obtained on a general test of men- 
tal ability (the Henmon-Nelson, Form 
C for high schools), and by performance 
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on a practical or specific enumerator’s ex- 
amination. This latter was a comprehen- 
sive test of ability to fill out the census 
cards correctly and unhesitatingly from a 
rather detailed narrative indicating all 
types of information which would be re- 
corded in the field. This method of 
initial selection proved highly successful. 

The practical enumerator’s examination 
was more than a test of performance, it 
was a highly efficient’ method of training 
the prospective enumerator for his work. 
Before he was admitted to the examina- 
tion he was required to study a detailed 
leaflet of instructions covering nearly a 
hundred major items. Only those who 
had studied these instructions carefully 
and understood them could possibly pass 
the examination. 

The ratings on the mental test and the 
specific examination were also used for 
the selection of the inspectors and the 
supervisors, with correspondingly good 
results. 

After the initial selection of enumera- 
tors the chief statistician gave them a one- 
day final period of instructions and 
demonstrations. The supervisors and in- 
spectors spent an additional three-day 
training period with their various groups. 
After the training period, the enumera- 
tors were given a careful field test under 
close supervision, with the result that less 
than ten per cent failed of final appoint- 
ment. These failures were almost exclu- 
sively due to factors not measured by the 
tests—the inability to meet people easily, 
question them skilfully, and interpret 
their answers (which often appeared to 
be ambiguous) correctly. 

These detailed points are mentioned 
here to show some of the safeguards pro- 
vided in this iment to assure re- 
liable and valid occupational information. 
Also they show the first steps in the 
selection and training of a personnel 


which it is proposed to use for the col- 
lection of future occupational and other 
data which may prove to be considerably 
more technical than that in the census just 
completed. 


The Uses of the Census Card 


The Rhode Island project has also been 
an experiment in collecting, tabulating, 
and filing occupational and other in- 
formation without transferring data. The 
usual procedure in the collection of de- 
tailed information is to make the original 
or field entries on an enumerator’s blank 
or sheet and then to transfer the data to 
cards or special tabulating blanks for ma- 
chine or hand tabulation. Even in a state 
as small as Rhode Island the transfer of 
information involves the handling of 
three-fourths of a million cases or cards. 
It is both involved and expensive. There- 
fore, when a decision had been reached 
to use some method of mechanical tabu- 
lation, it was also decided to use the 
tabulating card (illustrated on page 114) 
itself as the enumerator’s card upon which 
he would directly record the field data 
and thereby eliminate any transfer from 
work sheets to tabulating card. 

This decision was made with some 
hesitation since the tabulating cards must 
be handled carefully, any roughened 
edges causing them to be refused by the 
tabulating machine. Considerable opin- 
ion inclined to the view that it would be 
impossible for an enumerator to record 
in the field all of the information called 
for without so mutilating the cards as to 
make them useless for machine tabulat- 
ing. No successful demonstration of such 
an abbreviated census method was known 
about. However, the scheme proposed 
meant a considerable saving if it could be 
achieved, and the fact that the whole 
project was an experiment in collecting 
information favored the adoption of the 
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one-step census tabulation procedure. 

The enumerators were given careful in- 
structions for handling the cards, and 
special foolproof devices were provided 
for protecting the edges of the cards 
while in the field. With these precau- 
tions it was found to be entirely feasible 
to handle the census cards again and 
again and yet have them in proper con- 
dition for machine tabulation. 

It is a matter of some moment that 
the success of this one-step method has 
been demonstrated by the Rhode Island 
experiment. In fact, so much importance 
has been attached to it by Leon E. Trues- 
dell, chief statistician for population in 
the United States Census Bureau, that he 
has made several visits to Providence to 
observe the experiment first-hand. He has 
become interested in the whole demon- 
stration and has given much valuable 
counsel. 

Because of the satisfactory result of 
this phase of the work, it has not been 
necessary to make any transferals of in- 
formation, except summaries. Thus the 
cards are made to serve three purposes: 
first, they are the forms upon which the 
information is recorded; second, they are 
the cards from which the information is 
directly machine tabulated; and third, 
they are the permanent files of the origi- 
nal information. 


Tabulating the Data 


Aside from the field work, the major 
cost involved in the experiment is that 
of tabulating the data. It is a task of con- 
siderable magnitude to tabulate 27 items 
and a large number of sub-items for 
three-fourths of a million cases. And the 
possibilities of classifying the various 
items are almost unlimited, since each 
item and sub-item might be tabulated or 
classified in relation to every other item 
and sub-item. For example, “present oc- 
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cupation” might be tabulated or classified 
in terms of age, sex, color, country of 
birth, marital status, literacy, citizenship, 
physical disability, status in the family, 
as well as in terms of usual occupation, 
unemployment, and number of months 
idle. Manifestly, many of the items bear 
little or no relation to certain other items, 
and it would yield useless information to 
make such classifications of the data. The 
need for the information must determine 
the types of tabulations or classifications 
made. And since the information is filed 
permanently on the tabulating cards 
themselves, new classifications of the in- 
formation may always be made at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

If a state government participating in 
this method has a tabulating machine as 
a part of its physical equipment, it is a 
comparatively simple and inexpensive 
matter to tabulate such data as were col- 
lected in Rhode Island. However, to 
hand tabulate such data would be very 
costly in time aid money. 


Plans for Continuing the Project 

The Rhode Island project of 1936 re- 
sulted in a far more comprehensive and 
significant state census than hitherto 
taken; it put into the hands of the school 
superintendents much more detailed in- 
formation than they have ever had about 
the school population of their districts, 
including a picture of the vocational 
status of the 16 to 21 year old group; 
and it has made available occupational 
information which, when properly organ- 
ized and interpreted, will be made avail- 
able to the public schools of the state. 
The vocational status of the 16 to 21 
year old group alone will be highly sig- 
nificant to counselors. 

Nevertheless, the Rhode Island project 
is only well under way, Only the first step 
in the experiment has been taken. The 
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information already collected must be 
kept current, and new and different oc- 
cupational information must be secured 
from time to time. The items indicated 
on the census card are only a beginning 
of what is being planned as a whole se- 
ries of occupational studies in Rhode 
Island. Although these plans are at pres- 
ent being formulated by the state depart- 
ment of labor with the cooperation of the 
Providence public schools, a state ad- 
visory committee has recently been ap- 
pointed to represent not only these de- 
partments but others as well. Serving 
upon this advisory committee, which has 
been kept small as a working group, are 
the state directors of labor and education, 
the chief statistician of the state census 
bureau, the Providence assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of gui- 
dance, the Bristol superintendent of 
schools, and the superintendent of the 
three village schools—Charleston, Rich- 
mond, and Hopkinton. This committee, 
acting under the chairmanship of the 
director of labor, is charged with the task 
of carrying forward the present project 
into a permanent program for a state con- 
tinuing census in which occupational in- 
formation shall play a large part. 

The department of labor, in coopera- 
tion with the guidance department of the 
Providence schools, has already laid the 
ground work for such a census. The di- 
rector of labor has created a new de- 
partment, that of census and research, to 
administer the emerging program. A 
representative of this department is al- 
ready in the field, working with the 
school superintendents in devising plans 
for the local programs which shall fit 
into the central organization. 

Present plans, some of which call for 
legislative action, contemplate that the 
regular state decennial census shall be 
abandoned and the old-type annual school 


census merged with the continuing cen- 
sus of the labor department, thus making 
a permanent organization patterned after 
the present experiment. While the ad- 
ministration of the continuing census will 
be lodged in the state department of 
labor, the state department of education 
will have an administrative relationship. 
Furthermore, although the administration 
of the census will be centralized in the 
state department of labor, it also will be 
decentralized in that the local superin- 
tendents of schools will act as the local 
superintendents of the census, and will 
have a voice in its administration as well 
as in the determination of the types of 
information to be secured from time to 
time. 

The present arrangement is based upon 
a working agreement only; and if it is to 
become permanent, legislative action is 
necessary. Also further legislative action 
is necessary if the state funds which are 
appropriated once in ten years for a state 
census ate made available throughout the 
period for a continuing census. How- 
ever, it is not anticipated that there will 
be great opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation, since it calls for little if any in- 
creased total expenditures, and will result 
in a constantly current census and, at the 
same time, provide for the collection of 
a wide variety of information impossible 
under the present organization. 


The Continuing Census 

There are several tasks to be per- 
formed by the new information-gathering 
organization. The first is to keep its files 
current; that is, to cancel all cards for 
removals from the state, and for deaths; 
to transfer cards (with change of ad- 
dress) for persons moving within the 
state; and to add cards for all persons 
moving into the state, and for all births. 
To accomplish this task it is proposed 
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to take advantage of existing organiza- 
tions and agencies insofar as possible. 

Thus arrangements have already been 
made for the bureau of vital statistics 
to furnish lists of all births and deaths, 
and the files will be constantly cleared 
accordingly. In Providence, where visit- 
ing teachers are assigned for every area 
of the city, there can be a constant check 
upon removals as well as upon people 
moving into the city. The visiting teacher 
is usually assigned the same section of 
the city each year and thus knows her 
district well. Moreover, her regular tasks 
keep her constantly in touch with every 
part of her area, and it will be little 
additional work to check the movements 
of people, and to report them. Like- 
wise, the visiting teacher is thoroughly 
competent to record the information re- 
quired on the census card, including oc- 
cupational data, for which she is receiv- 
ing special instructions. 

For additional informal checks upon the 
movements of people the aid of the mov- 
ing companies throughout the state (alb 
of which must be licensed) as well as that 
of the police departments is being en- 
listed. These latter agencies are not asked 
to record information, but merely to re- 
port movements which will be checked 
and recorded by agents of the schools or 
the state census bureau. 

Furthermore, it is proposed that the 
pupils of the junior, and, in some cases, 
senior high schools shall participate in 
the check upon the movements of peo- 
ple. In Providence this will be done 
through the eight regional junior high 
schools that have districts that are well 
distributed geographically for this pur- 
pose. The pupils in the classes in group 
guidance will chart their regions, and 
each pupil will be assigned a small area 
to check for removals and additions. 
Such changes as happen to occur will be 
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reported to the guidance department, and 
the central records bureau will secure the 
needed information, record it, and file 
the card. While the pupil will act 
merely as a scout in checking movements 
of people, this plan will furnish him with 
information about the shifting occupa- 
tional scene in his district from year to 
year. Thus valuable material is made 
available for the work in the occupations 
classes. 


A Trained Census Personnel 


While the agencies indicated above 
may aid in constantly ‘‘clearing” the cen- 
sus files, a trained and experienced per- 
sonnel is required to make periodic checks 
of the information contained on the 
cards, as well as to gather new informa- 
tion from time to time. For example, 
checking births, deaths, and the move- 
ments of people into and out of Rhode 
Island as well as within the state, docs 
not check the information on the cards 
which remain in the files. It is true that 
age, sex, color, and country of birth do 
not change for individuals. But occupa- 
tions, employment and unemployment, 
months of work, and even such matters 
as physical disabilities, health conditions, 
citizenship, and marital status do change. 
Moreover, one of the major tasks of the 
continuing census project is to collect 
new information as it is needed, and not 
merely to check the old data. For these 
tasks a trained and experienced personnel 
is needed. 

To finance, organize, and administer 
such a personnel is the major aim of the 
joint enterprise of the state departments 
of labor and education in cooperation 
with the public schools. As has already 
been pointed out, legislation will be 
sought to make available for this work 
the funds which gre usually expended 
every ten years for a state census and 
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also the funds which are expended yearly 
for the school census, plus certain funds 
which may be contributed by other de- 
partments for the collection of pertinent 
information. 

Such a trained personnel will operate 
on a part-time basis, of course, going into 
the field probably once a year. -A part 
of their work will consist of recording 
upon the cards changes which may have 
occurred in occupation, employment, and 
the like. This, however, need not be 
done yearly; once in two or three years 
should suffice for such a check. Some 
items such as marital status and citizen- 
ship probably will not be checked more 
often than once in five years, or when 
some occasion arises for securing that par- 
ticular information. Thus this part of the 
work of the trained enumerators will be 
comparatively simple and require little 
time, since it will consist of checking a 
few items on each card rather than taking 


the time necessary for making out entirely 
new cards. 


Collecting New Information 

The chief task of the new organiza- 
tion, however, will be to collect such new 
data as will be found necessary and de- 
sitable from year to year in order to pro- 
vide an adequate program of vocational 
guidance for those within the schools as 
well as those beyond school age, and in 
order to make more effective other state 
and local programs such as those of pub- 
lic health, rehabilitation, and delinquency. 
For example, in order to check the ab- 
sorptive capacity of occupations it is pro- 
posed that, in 1937, data be collected to 
show the number of people who entered 
each occupational as well as each indus- 
trial or business field in the state during 
the year. At most this investigation will 
necessitate two inquiries only: whether 
the individual changed his occupation, 
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and, if so, what occupation he entered. 
The card will show the previous occupa- 
tion and therefore provide a check on 
occupational movements in Rhode Island. 
There is little likelihood that there will 
be need to recheck this information ia 
1938. But by 1939 or 1940 it will be 
desirable to do so in order that average 
absorptive capacity of various occupations 
may be determined over a period of years. 

The same will be true of other occu- 
pational information which it is proposed 
to collect in order to determine certain 
problems of occupational mobility. Thus 
when the degree of relationship which 
exists among the occupations of suc- 
cessive generations of the same family 
has been determined, it will not be 
necessary to check this information for at 
least a decade. Likewise, an attempt will 
be made to collect information concern- 
ing levels of work—there is far too little 
information about the number employed 
and the possibilities of employment on 
the various occupational levels—un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled, semi-profes- 
sional, and professional. Probably once 
in a decade will be often enough to check 
these data. 


Basis of Follow-up Studies 


One of the most important aspects of 
the whole project is that it will provide 
the means for almost any kind of follow- 
up studies of the 16 to 21 (or 24 or 
even older, if desirable) year-old age 
group. For some time the guidance de- 
partment of the Providence Schools has 
sought to inaugurate a complete and de- 
tailed record system of this age group in 
its central records bureau. As a result of 
the census just completed, every school 
system in the state now has in its files all 
of the information contained on the cen- 
sus card (see page 114) for the 16 to 
24 age group. In no other state in the 
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nation do the schools have in their files 
so much information about youth. Al- 
though the information has not yet been 
so tabulated, it will require little time and 
expense to determine the present voca- 
tional status of this group. It is likely 
that this will be done each year and 
provide the counselors and teachers of oc- 
cupations with valuable information. And 
this is only the beginning; by means of 
the continuous census a careful scrutiny of 
this group will be made so as to deter- 
mine its vocational status and needs. 
Information about this age group will be 
important not only for classes in occu- 
pations and for vocational counseling 
generally, but it will have significance 
also for other phases of the vocational 
adjustment of youth such as placement 
and the need for vocational education. 


Application of Results Elsewhere 
While in many respects Rhode Island 


is an excellent proving ground for such 
demonstrations in collecting occupational 
information as reported above, similar ap- 
plications elsewhere must be made with 
certain precautions in mind. As is well 
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known, Rhode Island is a small state 
geographically—of less area than some 
counties in other states—and conse- 
quently it has been and continues to be 
a relatively easy task to maintain a cen- 
tralized administrative organization in 
constant touch with the local census or- 
ganizations. Moreover, Rhode Island is 
almost wholly an urban state, and the 
compactness of her population has also 
made the collection of information con- 
cerning her residents less difficult than it 
would be in any other state in the nation, 
since almost all of the other states have 
extensive rural or semi-rural populations 
difficult and costly to reach. It is likely, 
therefore, that important modifications 
would need to be made in applying the 
results of this experiment on a state- 
wide basis elsewhere, particularly in the 
more rufal sections of the country. 

Nevertheless, the experiment has am- 
ply demonstrated that, for Rhode Island 
conditions, here is an enterprise which 
gives great promise of providing the in- 
formation necessary for a more intelli- 
gent distribution of human talent than 
now exists. 





Shifts in Methods of Vocational Counseling 


Riis becoming more and 
more evident that vocational guidance 
represents a type of service which every 
modern secondary school should provide 
as a phase of its total guidance program. 
As a matter of fact most secondary schools 
are engaging in some form of vocational 
counseling for their students, but an in- 
creasing number of them are undertaking 
to provide expert service and so to organ- 
ize the guidance work that it shall not be 
a haphazard, catch-as-catch-can procedure, 
but instead a benefit to every student in 
the school. 

This paper undertakes to point out 
some of the ways in which vocational 
counseling is being affected by recent eco- 
nomic changes. It does not, however, go 
into a detailed description of these eco- 
nomic shifts. They have been thor- 
oughly analyzed in books, magazine arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and the daily papers. 
What is more, all of us, for the past 
five years, have been taking lessons in 
applied economics in the University of 
Hard Knocks. We do not know all of 
the causes; we do not agree at all as to 
the best remedies; but there are some 
facts that stand out, and which we have 
to admit whether we like it or not. We 
know, for example, that the depression 
has resulted in ten to thirteen million 
unemployed workers throughout the 
land, and that over twenty million people 
have been enrolled in state and national 
relief. We also know that our generous 
Uncle Sam has recently been making a 
gallant effort to spend five billion dollars 
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in made work and other relief projects. 

These painful experiences through 
which we are now passing, have caused 
us to stop, look, listen, and also, let us 
hope, to think. One of the things about 
which we have been doing some thinking 
is the possibility of educating a new crop 
of citizens able to solve their own social 
and economic problems in such a man- 
ner as to promote the general well-being 
and insure “to themselves and their pos- 
terity the blessings of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” The thought 
that education might be employed to de- 
velop such citizens has caused us to ex- 
amine critically our entire program of 
study, as well as our administrative organ- 
ization. We have even expressed the 
hope that our schools might actively help 
young people to make adjustments to dif- 
ficult social and economic situations, just 
as we have heretofore been eager to have 
them develop a mastery in antiquated bod- 
ies of subject matter. Likewise we are 
facing squarely the problem of helping 
young people to choose wisely the courses 
which they will follow in secondary 
schools and colleges so as to fit them- 
selves for suitable life-careers. 

In regard to this latter problem, the 
questions which this article attempts to 
answer are: “Have we learned anything 
since 1929, which should be of interest 
to those engaged in the counseling of 
boys and girls, whether in the home, the 
church, the service club, or the secondary 
school? What are the trends in the eco- 
nomic situation that those engaged in 
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counseling should take into account in 
giving educational and vocational ad- 
vice?” It will be possible to suggest only 
a few of the more significant changes in 
social and economic life of which the 
counselor, the parent, or the teacher 
should be aware. 

The first of these changes is the stead- 
ily increasing postponement of the begin- 
ning age for entering employment. In 
the year 1900 we find that 18 per cent 
of the children of ten to fifteen years of 
age, inclusive, were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 only five per cent were so em- 
ployed, and in 1935 probably not over 
two per cent in this age group were at 
work for wages. The same thing, but to 
a lesser extent, has happened to the age 
group sixteen to nineteen, inclusive. The 
constantly increasing number in this age 
group who are unable to secure employ- 
ment is shown by the phenomenal in- 
crease in students attending high schools 


and colleges. In 1920 only about thirty 
per cent of this age group was found in 


the schools. In 1935, however, we find 
over fifty per cent of them in school and 
another twenty-five per cent unemployed 
or in CCC camps. 

This change in the employment status 
of young people from fourteen to nine- 
teen years of age has great significance 
for workers in the field of guidance. It 
means that there are practically no jobs 
available for 14, 15, and 16 year olds, 
and that young people from the ages of 
17 to 19 have at present very slight 
chances for gainful employment. Un- 
able to find jobs, they enroll in school, 
remain idly at home, or take to the 
highways and hobo routes in quest of ad- 
venture. Thus the problem of doing 
something for these young people, in 
whose faces the door of opportunity has 
been so rudely slammed, becomes of 


major social consequence. 
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It should be clear to those in charge 
of governmental and educational policies 
that the present time is most appropriate 
for starting a forward movement in sec- 
ondary and collegiate education. The 
program of secondary education must be 
expanded to provide for the needs of 
these millions of American youth. It may 
be necessary also to enlarge the CCC 
camp program, but with definitely 
planned educational features added. It 
may mean a much wider application of 
the part-time or continuation school idea. 
Every type of industry and business en- 
terprise should be expected to provide 
opportunities for apprenticeship training 
on a cooperative basis. 

In relation to the secondary school cur- 
riculum it should certainly mean the of- 
fering of a much wider variety of courses 
to meet the needs of this immense student 
pepulation—nearly six million now in 
the secondary schools, and an additional 
million in the colleges and universities. 
Since practically one hundred per cent of 
the students will complete the junior 
high school and move up into the senior 
high school, the junior high school pro- 
gram should be devoted almost entirely 
to exploratory courses, in which the In- 
dustrial Arts and the Fine Arts will have 
a prominent place. Specific vocational 
training such as the business and commer- 
cial, and the technological training 
courses, and the courses offered under 
the provisions of federal vocational legis- 
lation can well be confined to the last 
two years of the high school and to the 
two years of the junior college or the 
lower division of the college. 

The effect of these new changes on 
counseling procedures is already being 
felt. It is no longer thought to be de- 
sirable for a counselor to urge a student 
to make a decision as to his life-career 
before entering the senior high school. 
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The present practice is to have the stu- 
dent postpone such a decision as long as 
possible, first, because of the uncertainty 
of finding employment in a given field 
at the time the youth will be entering it; 
and second, because training for a spe- 
cific type of work should be deferred un- 
til nearly the time is reached when he 
will be entering upon that work. 

' Another effect upon counseling, due 
to the increasing postponement of the 
age for entering upon employment, is 
that students are being urged to think 
in terms of occupational fields, rather 
than in terms of specific jobs within a 
field. There are many different voca- 
tions, for example, in the field of trans- 
portation. A junior high school student 
expressing an interest in some phase of 
transportation, such as aviation, is urged 
to extend his interest to the entire field 
of transportation and learn all he can 
about that field. When he enters senior 
high school he can be urged to make broad 
preparation in the sciences and other sub- 
jects basic to an understanding of the 
problems of transportation. Then when 
he has reached the junior college, if his 
interest in transportation still persists, he 
will be equipped to select some specific 
phase of the transportation field in which 
to make his final preparation. 

Similar illustrations might be given in 
the fields of government and civil service, 
of manufacturing, or of the professions. 
Early specialization becomes no longer de- 
sirable because the economic picture 
changes very rapidly, with old vocations 
passing out and new vocations coming 
in. Versatility and adaptability must 
therefore be emphasized in present-day 
counseling, and young people must be ad- 
vised to make the broadest possible prepa- 
tation so that the readjustments, which 
afe cettain to come, may be made with 
as little disturbance as possible. 


In addition to the problem posed by 
increasingly delayed entrance into em- 
ployment, there is another closely related 
change which materially affects counsel- 
ing. It is the trend toward the increase 
of leisure time for all classes of workers. 
Not only does the young man or young 
woman under twenty have an over-abun- 
dance of leisure, but the employes’ work- 
ing hours in all branches of industry and 
business have been gradually reduced un- 
til the seven hour day and the five day 
week are just around the corner. Thus, 
the wholesome enjoyment of leisure time 
has likewise become a social problem of 
major importance which ranks with the 
problem of finding and preparing for a 
vocation. This is especially the case for 
all those engaged in vocational activities 
which do not provide an opportunity for 
the exercise of all of their native abilities. 

Often a person secures a position in 
some occupation where it is possible for 
him to make a comfortable living for 
himself and family, but where the occu- 
pation itself does not afford full oppor- 
tunity for him to develop all of his pow- 
ers. Such an individual needs counseling; 
he needs help in discovering those types 
of activity, outside of working hours, 
which will enable him to express his per- 
sonality along lines not provided for in 
his vocation. 

Such counseling as has been suggested 
should begin in the junior high school, 
at the time when one’s total range of 
abilities and interests are being explored. 
The earlier these special interests and 
abilities are discovered and given encour- 
agement the better. Some of them may 
have vocational possibilities and others 
may have avocational or leisure-time pos- 
sibilities. All latent powers should be 
brought out and the individual should be 
encouraged to develop versatility, so that 
he will not be one-sided, with narrowly 
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specialized skills in one direction only. 
With his range of vocational opportunity 
greatly widened, those abilities which do 
not function in his vocation may be car- 
ried forward as avocational activities. 

It is altogether possible that the science 
and art of counseling young people in 
regard to appropriate leisure-time activi- 
ties will assume equal importance with 
any other phase of guidance. Vocational 
counseling will help them to select those 
abilities which may best be applied to the 
task of making a living. Leisure-time 
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counseling, which should most certainly 
accompany the vocational counseling, wij! 
help them to learn how to enrich their 
lives while they are engaged in making 
a living. As a result of the application 
of these complementary phases of coun- 
seling, our young people will be encour- 
aged to seek training in our secondary 
schools and colleges with which to con- 
tribute not only to their own individual 
wants and satisfactions, but also to the 
security and welfare of the entire social 
group of which they are a part. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of University Professors. 


Annual Meeting. Rich- 


mond, Va., December 28-29, 1936 
American Education Week. November 9-13, 1936 


American Vocational Association Convention. 


cember 2-5, 1936 


San Antonio, Texas, De- 


Association of American Colleges. Annual Meeting. Washington, Janu- 


ary 14-15, 1937 


First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting. Washington, De- 


cember 10-12, 1936 
Future Farmers of America. 
Mo., October 17-24, 1936 


National Committee on Education by Radio. 


Ninth Annual Convention. 


Kansas City, 


Annual Meeting. New 


York City, January 18, 1937 

National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. New 
Orleans, February 20-25, 1937 

National Vocational Guidance Association Convention. 
February 16-19, 1937 

Personnel Research Federation. Sixth Annual Conference. Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and Engineering Societies Building, New York City, Decem- 
ber 2-4, 1936 


New Orleans, 
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Functional Classification of Occupations 


N ot only are the qual- 
ities of human beings modifiable, within 
limits, but the requirements of jobs also 
are “subject to change without notice.” 

There are at least twenty thousand dif- 
ferent job titles in common use in this 
country. If each actually differed from 
every other job in the qualifications re- 
quired of workers, it would be quite im- 
possible for any one teacher or vocational 
guide ever to become familiar with the 
unique requirements of each job. 

If vocational guidance ever is to be- 
come a widely used science, therefore, the 
number of types of jobs must be reduced 
to a degree that will make it possible 
for a teacher to learn the distinguishing 
characteristics required in each of the im- 
portant types. 

Furthermore, the special characteristics 
required in each type of job must be 
known in the same terms and measured on 
the same scales that are available for de- 
termining the characteristics of inexperi- 
enced young people. Only by adequate 
measurements of successful, well-adjusted 
workers on a job will the exact combina- 
tion of traits required by that job become 
known with scientific accuracy. 

The cost in time and money of making 
such scientific tests on an adequate num- 
ber of successful workers in 20,000 dif- 
ferent jobs would, however, be prohibi- 
tively high. If less expensive types of 
studies could be used to indicate families 
or “constellations” of occupations that re- 
quire the same combinations of human 
skills and characteristics, their results 
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might be checked in representative areas 
by thoroughly scientific procedures and, if 
found to be valid and reliable, put into 
practical use without great delay. 


II 

The Occupational Research Program, 
sponsored by committees of the National 
Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council, and supported by the 
United States Employment Service, the 
Spelman Fund, and the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, is using four different 
and relatively independent techniques in 
its preliminary search for these similarities 
or family relationships among jobs. If 
the evidences from these four approaches 
tend to agree, we shall feel confident that 
we are making progress, and shall pro- 
ceed to test the scientific and practical 
soundness of findings by adequate scien- 
tific procedures. If different research pro- 
cedures produce different preliminary 
groupings of jobs, we shall note the point 
at which disagreements occur and seek to 
discover reasons for them through more 
intensive research. 

The first technique is that of record- 
ing the general experience of industry 
itself. In each of a dozen of the larger 
urban centers we have a staff of from ten 
to thirty men constantly observing and 
recording facts about jobs that exist in 
various industries. One of the points 
covered with regard to each job is its re- 
lationship to other jobs. “From what 
other jobs are workers promoted or trans- 
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ferred to this job? To what other jobs 
are workers promoted or transferred from 
this job?” We ask such questions as 
these because we wish to know what the 
industries themselves have found out 
about the family relationships of occupa- 
tions. 

Our experience with this procedure in- 
dicates that it has a certain amount of 
value, but that it is utterly inadequate for 
our purposes. An ordinary employer can- 
not give us much information about which 
jobs in other industries are similiar to a 
given job in his own industry. He does 
not know any more, perhaps he knows 
even less than we do about the jobs in 
other industries. Also, the average em- 
ployer leaves much of the actual selection 
and employment of workers to the heads 
of his various departments, and these 
heads of departments frequently are quite 
ignorant of the kinds of work that go on 
even in the other departments of the very 
same plant. If we were entirely dependent 
upon this one technique of recording the 
experience of industry, our problem could 
never be solved satisfactorily, and yet the 
experience of industry does furnish help- 
ful suggestions in many cases. 

A second technique, and one which 
promises to give us much more adequate 
information, consists in observing directly 
and listing all of the different things a 
worker actually does while on the job. 
Our staff is making complete job analyses 
of each different occupation discovered in 
an industry. These lists of the unit opera- 
tions performed by the workers are 
brought together in Washington from all 
parts of the country and built up into a 
complete and authoritative list of job ele- 
ments. By comparing these lists we ex- 
pect to be able to discover how many and 
what elements in one job are identical 
with or similar to the elements in each 
other job. While such comparison is ex- 
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tremely tedious and difficult, it seems cer- 
tain that the discovery of the common 
elements of performance that run through 
many different jobs in different industries 
is important enough to justify the length 
of time necessary to find them. 

A third technique being employed by 
our job analysts consists in checking on 
a previously prepared form the various 
types of traits or characteristics that seem 
to be called for on each job. When a 
given job has been analyzed into its ele- 
ments or unit operations, we may still be 
in gteat doubt about the characteristics 
a person should possess in order to do 
the work effectively. The check list now 
in use contains about forty specific human 
traits, and space is provided for the ob- 
servers to record others which they judge 
to be unusual and essential. 

When first suggested, several of us had 
relatively little confidence in this plan. 
We doubted the value of reports of 
human traits made by relatively untrained 
observers. But statistical studies of the 
check lists turned in for automobile pro- 
duction jobs and for other miscellaneous 
assortments of construction jobs demon- 
strated that the procedure has real value. 
We have therefore revised the list of 
traits, prepared careful definitions of the 
terms employed, and issued definite in- 
structions to our analysts about how to 
make records, 

A fourth technique involves careful rat- 
ings of occupations by persons who are 
familiar with them and who also under- 
stand thoroughly the scales by which their 
ratings are to be made. Under the direc- 
tion of Donald G. Paterson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a substantial begin- 
ning has been made by securing ratings 
from a considerable number of occupa- 
tional psychologists. The groupings of 
occupations resulting from such ratings 
are very suggestive and helpful. We be- 
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lieve, at least, that the method is worthy 
of further experimentation and use as a 
means of obtaining preliminary groupings 
of occupations. 


Ill 


When using ratings or any other meth- 
od of obtaining classes or levels in each 
trait, it is evident that the number of dis- 
tinct types of workers finally discovered 
will depend upon the number of traits 
considered and the fineness of distinctions 
made in each trait. If sex were the only 
trait to be considered, there would be only 
two kinds of workers. If three age classes 
were then distinguished, there would be 
six kinds of people: young males, middle- 
aged males, old males, young females, 
middle-aged females, and old females. If 
three degrees of physical size were then 
distinguished, there would immediately 
be eighteen different kinds of workers. 
Each additional trait or characteristic in- 
troduced into the basis of differentiation 
tends to multiply the number of classes 
of workers theoretically possible. For- 
tunately, however, there are many jobs in 
which sex, or age, or physical size is rela- 
tively unimportant and may, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be ignored. Certain other 
traits, such as technical information, can 
be developed by training and experience 
if the worker has the necessary intellectual 
abilities. 

The preliminary groupings of jobs may 
be illustrated from the ratings obtained 
by Professor Paterson’s students. Among 
the broad characteristics commonly recog- 
nized as being important in determining 
one’s success in different occupations are 
the following: 

Int. Intellectual power to reason, infer, 
and learn. 

Mec. Mechanical ability and insight. 

Soc. Social understanding and effective- 
ness. 


For convenience with reference to any 
one of these three characteristics, the 
total adult population might be divided 
roughly into four quarters: 

» ** sks eee 


Lowest Low Average High Average Highest 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 


If the ratings of the judges used by 
Brussel] and Cisney' under Paterson's di- 
rection are correct, we may group to- 
gether, as being fairly similar, in that they 
require workers of only the lowest quarter 
in intellectual, mechanical, and social 
qualities, a variety of such jobs in different 
industries as the following: 

Int. Mec. Soc. 
. * * 


Canal hand—boatman 
Dry cleaner employe 
Elevator tender—routine 
Farm laborer—unskilled 
Fisherman 

Garbage collector 
Laborer—in factory 
Longshoreman 
Lumberman—laborer 
Soldier—private 

Street sweeper 

Textile worker—in factory 


If another characteristic were added to 
the three used here, some of these jobs 
undoubtedly would have to be taken from 
the list. If physical strength were added, 
for example, we should find that the 
canal hand, the farm hand, the longshore- 
man, the lumberman, and possibly others 
would need to be rated above the lowest 
category. 

Another related list or family of jobs, 
according to the ratings obtained by the 
Minnesota workers, but differing in 


1Eleanor S. Brussell, Harlan Cisney, and Min- 
nesota Mechanical Abilities Research Staff. Min- 
mesota Occupational Rating Scales (rev. ed.) , 1935 
The groupings illustrated here were taken from a 
sorting made by Miss Gwendolen Schneidler. 
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that “low average’’ mechanical ability is 
needed, is the following: 
Int. Mec. 


> 2 
Auto assembler 
Circus roustabout 
Cook—in restaurant 
Dairyhand 

Farm tenant 
Gardener 
Janitor—sexton 
Miller—feed mill 
Miner—pick and shovel 
Motorman—street car 
Paperhanger 
Roofer and Slater 
Section hand—on railroad 
Stagehand 


Soc. 
* 


Still another family of jobs, requiring 
“low average’ mechanical ability, but 
“highest quarter’ intellectual and social 
traits, according to these ratings, includes 
the following: 


Soc. 
eee 


Int. Mec. 
P22 S| “* 


Naval officer 
Physician—surgeon 
Professor—university teacher 
Railway official 


IV 


As was stated earlier, if the evidences 
from the four preliminary classification 
techniques prove to be in approximate 
agreement, it is planned to check still 
further by careful objective measure- 
ments on samples of successful workers 
in some of the occupations. If, however, 
the experiences of industry (when re- 
corded), the lists of unit operations per- 
formed, the worker traits checked by ob- 
servers, and the ratings made by persons 
who are familiar with the occupations do 
not agree, then objective measures will be 
used to determine which groupings are 
most nearly correct. In other words, ob- 
jective measures of successful workers in 
the occupations concerned will be used to 
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determine the relative values of the four 
preliminary classification techniques now 
being employed. This is because the chief 
object of these studies is ultimately to be 
able to indicate from objective records of 
an inexperienced youth the types or fam- 
ilies of occupations in which he might 
with most readiness become adjusted. 

For the vocational guidance of youth, 
the value of the families or “constella- 
tions” of similar jobs being sought in 
these studies is quite obvious. A youth 
should be guided toward a whole group 
of occupations, any one of which would 
be quite appropriate to a person of his 
make-up, rather than toward a particular 
job. 

Public employment offices are desper- 
ately in need of accurate data regarding 
the jobs which are alike. In the past they 
have referred people to jobs almost 
wholly on the basis of their previous ex- 
perience, but now more than half of 
those who are seeking for work cannot 
reasonably hope to be placed in the same 
jobs they held previously. Millions of 
young people are seeking work without 
possessing a record of successful experi- 
ence in any particular job, and they must 
all be placed in terms of what they can 
do rather than in terms of what they have 
done. To be fair to them, and to the 
older workers who have been displaced 
by technological changes and by obso- 
lescence of products, employment offices 
must be able to point out a whole group 
of similar jobs in which it would be 
worthwhile for the applicant to accept 
employment. 

The family relationships of jobs are 
equally needed in vocational education. If 
we can discover the common elements of 
skill or knowledge that run through a 
whole group of jobs, real economy can 
be achieved by providing for the develop- 
ment of these basic skills and knowledge 
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in those who have native aptitudes for 
such work, leaving the worker to learn 
their special applications on a particular 
job after he has accepted employment. 
When unemployment overtook a worker 
who had received such basic training in 
the common elements of a whole family 
of jobs, he would not feel that all was 
lost, but only that one special applica- 
tion of his training had disappeared. 

The Occupational Research Program 


does not now have all occupations satis- 
factorily grouped in terms of the com- 
mon qualifications of their workers, but 
it is working toward that end. Four dif- 
ferent procedures are being used to secure 
preliminary groupings, and a thoroughly 
objective check upon such groupings is 
being planned. The task is tedious and 
expensive, but it is desperately needed for 
vocational guidance, training, and place- 
ment. 











Vocational Guidance—A Five-Foot Shelf 


Orne of the most fre- 
quent demands made upon NOC is the 
request for brief bibliographies on various 
aspects of vocational guidance. This re- 
quest comes not only from school coun- 
selors, but also from librarians, industrial 
personnel officers, research workers, etc. 
Apparently there is needed something in 
the nature of a Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
from which those who are not familiar 
with the literature of the subject may 
select titles with the assurance that the 
volumes have some professional standing. 

Nearly two yeats ago, members of the 
staff and Technical Committee of NOC 
prepared a list of one hundred books on 
occupational adjustment, which has been 
in sufficient demand to justify its revision. 
As in the case of the first list, the bibli- 
ogtaphy which follows does not include 
evety useful title; that would be impos- 
sible without destroying the usefulness 
of the list by making it too long. In cases 
where two books on the same subject 
were equally valuable but only one could 
be included, the selection has necessarily 
been arbitrary. The compilers tender their 
apologies in advance to those authors and 
publishers whose interests have thus been 
sacrificed for the sake of producing a 
short list that would meet the demand 
from workers in many fields. 

The list which follows includes: 

9 books describing several occupations 
9 books on self-guidance 
5 bibliographies 

12 books on the theory and practice 

of vocationa! guidance in secondary 
schools 
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textbooks for secondary school 
courses im occupational informa- 
tion 

books on the theory and practice 
of vocational guidance in colleges 
and universities 

textbooks for college courses in oc- 
cupational information and orien- 
tation 

books on industrial psychology 
books on miscellaneous related sub- 
jects. 


Books Describing Several Occupations 


The following abbreviations, appearing at the 
end of each reference, indicate the age level for 
which each book is suitable: C for College; H.S 
for High School; Jr.H.S. for Junior High School; 
Sr.H.S. for Senior High School. 


Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, Frank E. Occu- 
pational Orientation. Los Angeles, Society for 
Occupational Research, University of Southern 
California, 1931. Pp. 609. $2.75. HS. 


Cooley, Robert L.; Rodgers, Robert H.; and Bel- 
man, Harry S. My Life Work. (4 volumes): 
1. Building and Metal Trades, 218 pp. $1.75; 
2. Office and Store Occupations, 153 pp. $1.50; 
3. Printing and Servicing Trades, 167 pp. $1.50; 
4. Representative Industries, 241 pp. $1.75 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930. Price of set, 
$6. Jr.H.S., Sr.HS. 


Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold. Careers 
Abead. Boston, Little, Brown, 1933. Pp. 312 
$2.50. Jr.H.S., Sr.H.S. 


Crawford, Albert, and Clement, Stuart H. The 
Choice of an Occupation. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 495. $3. HS., C. 


Filene, Catherine, (ed.). Careers for Women. 
Boston, Houghton ‘Mifflin, 1934 (rev. ed.). Pp 
620. $3. HS. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Trends in 
Women's Work and Careers for College and 
High School Graduates at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. New London, Conn., Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1935. Pp. 209 
75 cents. HS., C. 

Logie, Iona M. Careers in the Making. New 
York, Harper, 1931. Pp. 393. $1.20. Jr.HS., 
Sr.H.S. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—A FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


I Peirce, Adah. Vocations for Women. New 


York, Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 329. $2. HS. 


Rosengarten, William. Choosing Your Life Work. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936 (rev. ed.). Pp. 
353. $2.50. H.S., C 


Books on Self-Guidance 


Babson, Roger W. Finding a Job. New York, 


Revell, 1933. Pp. 191. $1.50. 
The author's views on economics and invest- 


) ment, introduced by discussions on how to choose 


and get a job. Suggestions for the best time of 


) the day and week and the best season of the year 
} to apply for employment in different industries. 


Five sample letters of application are presented. 


Belden, Clark. Job Hunting and Getting. Boston, 

L. C. Page, 1935. Pp. 297. $2.50. 

“The stories of a hundred men and women— 
exactly how they went about their task of locating 
and securing satisfactory employment . . . written 
expressly for those in the $2,000 to $10,000 in- 
come class—Fred C. Smith. 


Fancher, Albert. Getting a Job and Getting 
Ahead. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931. Pp. 
166. $2. 

Twenty-six chapters, including: finding an 
opening, answering advertisements, employment 
agencies, the interview, you and your boss, and 
office politics. 


Gardiner, Glenn. How You Can Get a Job. New 
York, Harper, 1934. Pp. 188. $1.50. 
A set of instructions for a systematic search for 
work. Suggestions for letters of application, in- 
terviews, and follow-up. 


Graham, W. C. How to Get a Job During a De- 
pression. New York, Association Press, 1932. 
Pp. 88. $1. 

A concise discussion with specific directions 
which, according to the preface, resulted in the 
permanent placement of 433 out of 675 persons. 


Kitson, Harry D. How to Find the Right Voca- 
tion. New York, Harper, 1929. Pp. 202. $2.50. 
A popular discussion for the youth or adult 

who wishes help in choosing a career. 


Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 298. $2. 
The problems a woman meets in business. 

“Hard facts, sound sense, and stimulating advice, 

presented in straightforward phrase and vivid in- 

cident, with the frankness of an advertisement 
for halitosis."—Mary Stewart. 


Prosser, C. A., and Anderson, Walter A. Getting 
a Job. Bloomington, Ii!l., McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 1936. Pp. 51. 25 cents. 

Selecting a job, locating and approaching pros- 
pective employers, applying for a job. 

Ryder, Violet, and Doust, H. B. Make Your 
Own Job. New York, Wilson, 1933. Pp. 
217. $2. 

A description of opportunities in 48 unusual 
vocations, prefaced by a discussion of “starting 
and developing a business,” and followed by a 
check list of 70 other unusual vocations. 


Bibliographies 
Bennett, Wilma. Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance, a Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1936 (rev. 
ed.). Pp. 123. $1.25. 
A buying list, with complete information for 
ordering the publications of each organization 
Indexed by occupation. 


Cowley, W. H. Personnel Bibliographical Index. 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1932 
Pp. 433. $4. 

An exhaustive bibliography listing 2,183 anno- 
tated references on student personnel problems in 
American colleges and universities, with a 56- 
page subject index. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Oc- 
cupations for College Women: A Bibliography. 
Greensboro, North Carolina, North Carolina 
College for Women, Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, 1929. Pp. 290. $1 
1,184 references to literature describing oppor 

tunities for women in over 100 occupations. 


Occupational Index. New York, National Occu- 
pational Conference. Monthly. $5.00 a year 
The only complete guide to current literature 

describing occupational opportunities, require- 

ments, and training. Covers all books, all U. S 

Government publications, and more than a hun- 

dred periodicals. Annotated and indexed by oc- 

cupation. 


Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs: A Bib- 
liography of Occupational Literature. Chicago, 
American Library Association. In press. Ad- 
vance orders accepted at $3. 

Approximately 8,500 references to literature de 
scribing opportunities in more than 500 occupa- 
tions. Annotated and classified. 


Books on the Theory and Practice of 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools 


Allen, Richard D. Inor Group-Guidance Series 

New York, Inor, 4 volumes. 

1. Common Problems in Group Guidance 

1934, 186 pp. $1.95. 

Introductory suggestions and 60 lesson plans 
for the course in social and economic problems 
Brief bibliographies for counselors and students, 
followed by an appendix containing sample units 
from the group-guidance curriculum in the Provi- 
dence junior high schools. 

2. Case-Conference Problems in Group Gut- 

dance. 1933, 151 pp. $1.55 

A manual and case book for class counselors in 
secondary schools. An introductory statement of 
the case-conference technique; 52 cases for class 
discussion, dealing principally with social and 
moral problems. 

3. Self-Measurement Projects in Group Gui- 

dance. 1934, 274 pp. $2.25. 

A laboratory course for pupils in the study of 
individual differences; 63 complete lesson plans 
for the administration, scoring, and interpretation 
of achievement, interest, aptitude, personality, 
attitude, and adjustment tests. 
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4. Organization and Supervision of Guidance 

in Public Education. 1934, 420 pp. $3.65. 

A complete discussion of guidance organization 

based upon the well-known program developed 
by the author at Providence, Rhode Island. 


Brewer, John M. Education as Guidance. New 

York, Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 668. $2.75. 

An examination of the possibilities of a cur- 
riculum in terms of life activities, in elementary 
and secondary school and college. Philosophy of 
education from the guidance point of view. 


Cunliffe, Rex B. Trends in Vocational Guidance. 
Studies in Education, No. 8. New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University, 1935 (rev. ed.). 
Pp. 52. 30 cents. 

A survey of current thought and practice under 
five heads: newer objectives, occupational analysis, 
teaching of occupations, counseling, placement 
and follow-up. 


Hatcher, O. Latham. Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930. Pp. 
326. $3. 

Flexible guidance programs for use by rural 
schools and related agencies; 16 chapters under 
6 main headings: Learning to understand the boy 
and girl; Educational guidance or adjusting edu- 
cation to the individual boy and girl, as learned; 
Vocational guidance; Setting up the guidance pro- 
gram; Other aspects of guidance; Unifying the 
guidance program. 


Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New 

_ McGraw-Hill, 1934. (2nd ed.). Pp. 456. 

3. 

Unusually complete discussion of all aspects of 
guidance activities in educational institutions; 24 
chapters under 4 main headings: the meaning and 
purpose of guidance, methods of investigation in 
guidance, methods of guiding students, the re- 
sults of guidance. 


Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Grayson N. 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. New York, 
Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 640. $2.50. 

Written by secondary school men for secondary 
school principals; 21 chapters under 4 main head- 
ings: Informing students concerning opportuni- 
ties; Securing information concerning students; 
Guiding the individual student; Organizing gui- 
dance service. 


McKown, Harry C. Home Room Guidance. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1934. Pp. 447. $3. 
Twelve chapters on the homeroom as an edu- 

cational unit; and 12 chapters on guidance ac- 

tivities through the homeroom. 


Reavis, William C. Programs of Guidance. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 
144. 10 cents. (Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph No. 14.) 

Case reports of current guidance activities in 
5 large cities, 1 vocational school, and 4 town- 
ship high schools, with appropriate supplementary 
discussion. 

White House Conference. Vocational Guidance 
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Principles and Practice. New York, Century 

1932. Pp. 385. $3. 

A description of guidance activities in 15 
cities, summarized under such headings as study 
of the individual, counseling, scholarships, occu- 
pational studies, training, and junior employ 
ment. Record forms and outlines for occupa 
tional studies, a 9-page general bibliography, and 
a 30-page list of occupational pamphlets. 


Textbooks for Secondary School Courses 
in Occupational Information 


Anderson, A. Cletus, and Others. The World a 
Work. Auburn, Alabama, Prather Publishing 
Co., 1935. Pp. 267. 96 cents. 

Occupational information for junior high schoo! 
students. Bibliographies, learning exercises, and 
activities. 

Brewer, John M. Occupations. Boston, Ginn 
1936. Pp. 622. $1.60. 

Second revision of the original book by Gowin 
and Wheatley. New illustrations, new exercises, 
new information, and four new chapters includ 
ing “How to Succeed in School” and “The Prob 
lem of Owning a Business”. Emphasis on the 
social aim of vocational guidance. 


Darling, Willard S., and Greenberg, Benjamin B 
Effective Citizenship. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1936. Pp. 448. $1.40. 

Ninety-four pages on vocational civics and op 
portunities in various occupations. 


Hill, Howard C. The Life and Work of the Citi- 
zen. New York, Ginn, 1935. Pp. 637. $1.52 
Part Four, pp. 429-578, is devoted to choosing 

a vocation and to opportunities in trades, busi- 

ness, government, and professions. 


Kitson, Harry D. I Find My Vocation. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1931. Pp. 216. $1.40. 
Differs from other textbooks (1) as to pur- 

pose, in that it is not a source book of occupa- 

tional information, but a presentation of occupa- 
tional problems, particularly those involved in 
choosing an occupation; (2) as to method, in 
that each pupil is required as a project to choose 

a vocation and plan how he will prepare for, 

enter, and progress in it. The purpose is to 
rovide the pupil with a technique which can 

™ applied to the study of any Samatien jin 


which he may subsequently become interested. 
Questions, exercises, and readings follow each 
chapter; an 18-page list of occupations appears 
in chapter 2. 


Myers, George E., Little, Gladys M., and Robin- 
son, Sarah A. Planning Your Future. New 
by McGraw-Hill, 1934. (2nd ed.). Pp. 420 

1.50. 

Four main headings: The world of occupations, 
Occupations in your community, Facts every 
worker should know, and Finding your place. 
Forty-Five units of material, ten of which discuss 
opportunities in major occupational groups. Ques- 
tions, exercises, and references at the cluse of each 
chapter. 
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Rexford, Frank A. and others. Beyond the School. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1933. Pp. 409. $1.40. 
Discusses the place of the worker in industry, 

considerations in preparing for and entering upon 
an occupation, occupational opportunities in some 
of the major fields of work. Supplemented with 
brief sketches of successful men and women. In- 
formal presentation of material by means of stories 
and conversation. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., and others. What About 
Jobs? Los Angeles, McClure Publishing Co., 
1936. Pp. 246. $1.00. 

Questions asked by students were submitted to 
business leaders, answers recorded and reported 
verbatim, in order to reflect the attitudes of em- 


ployers. 


Books on the Theory and Practice of 
Vocational Guidance in Colleges 
and Universities 


American Council on Education. Measurement 
and Guidance of College Students. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1933. Pp. 199. $2. 
A report of the Committee on Personnel Meth- 

ods; discusses record cards, achievement tests, 

personality measurement, vocational monographs 
and character development. 


Strang, Ruth. Personal Development and Gui- 
dance in College and Secondary School. New 
York, Harper, 1934. Pp. 341. $4. 

A summary of the results of investigations re- 
lating to personnel work; intended for specialists 
in work with individuals, research workers, and 
teachers. Bibliography of 618 titles. Main 
headings: Personnel work in education, Selection 
and orientation of students, Educational guidance. 


Townsend, Marion Ernest. The Administration 
of Student Personnel Services in Teachers Train- 
ing Institutions. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, 1932. 

Techniques and their evaluation, activities of 

105 institutions, summary and recommendations. 


Walters, J. E. Individualizing Education by Means 
of Applied Personnel Procedures. New York, 
John Wiley, 1935. Pp. 278. $2.50. 

Aims “to present the methods of individualiz- 
ing education by attempting to show personnel 
methods which have been and can be applied.” 
Detailed descriptions of operating programs, to- 
gether with sample record forms and tables. 


Textbooks for College Courses in Occu- 
pational Information and Orientation 
Bennett, Margaret E. College and Life. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1933. Pp. 456. $2.75. 
A textbook for orientation courses, devoted 
primarily to “~- 4 and learning in college, and 
to building a life, with twe final chapters on 

vocational and avocational planning. 
Neuberg, Maurice J. Principles and Methods of 
Vocational Choice. New York, Prentice-Hall, 


1934. Pp. 302. $2.25. 
A textbook for college freshman and sophomore 
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courses im occupational orientation, and for the 
training of high school teachers. 


Books on Industrial Psychology 


Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in Industry 
York, Harper, 1929. Pp. 364. $4 
Of interest because of the exposition of the 
psychiatric viewpoint. The case studies of indus- 


New 


trial workers represent the most important mate- 

rial in this book. 

Burtt, H. E. Principles of Employment Psychol- 
ogy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1926. Pp. 563 
$3. 


The most comprehensive available text devoted 
exclusively to a discussion of the use of scientific 


methods in the selection of workers 


Elkind, H. B., (ed.). Preventive Management 
New York, B. C. Forbes, 1931. Pp. 134. $3 
A symposium devoted to the d f the 


aiscussion ol! 
newer outlook and methods for improving the 


character of supervision and management in in 
dustry. 
Fisher, Vivian E., and Hanna, J]. V. The D 


satisfied Worker. New York, Macmillan, 1931 

(college ed.). Pp. 260. $2 

A well written discussion of emotional factors 
of occupational maladjustment. It includes many 
case studies to illustrate the causes and treatment 
of maladjustment at work. Written from the view 
point of the clinical psychologist 


Metcalf, H. C., (ed.). Scientific Foundations of 
Business Administration. Baltimore, Williams 
and Wilkins, 1926. Pp. 341. $5 
A symposium on the more important aspects of 

personnel administration in industry by experts 

interested in the scientific aspects of improved in- 


dustrial relations. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. Educational Experiments in 
Industry. New York, Macmillan, 1932. Pp 
207. $1.50. 


A survey of adult education and training in 
industry describing the programs of leading Amer- 
ican firms. 


Taylor Society, The, H. S. Person, (ed.) 
tific Management in American Industry 
York, Harper, 1929. Pp. 479. $4 
A symposium on the contribution of scientific 

management to American industry. Includes a 

description of methods as well as results 


Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, H. C. Personnel 
Administration. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933 
(3rd ed., rev.). Pp. 519. $4. 

A detailed exposition of the principles and prac- 
tices of personnel administration. Comprehensive 
in scope. Covers in detail the more common 
aaa employed by the personnel workers in 
industry. 

Viteles, Morris S. The Science of Work. New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1934. Pp. 440. $4. 

A non-technical discussion of the application of 
psychology in promoting individual occupational 
adjustment; that is, in making work more pro- 
ductive and more tolerable. 


Scien- 


New 












Watkins, Gordon S. Labor Problems. New York, 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 1929. Pp. 726. $3.50. 

A general survey of unemployment, safety, and 
allied problems in modern industry and the steps 
taken by society and individual industrial plants 
to solve them. 


Miscellaneous 


Bentley, Jerome H. The Adjustment Service. New 
f York, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 64. Free. 
Summary report of an extensive experiment in 
adult guidance. Organization, staff, procedure, 
evaluation, and cost. 


Bingham, Walter V., and Moore, Bruce Victor. 

How to Interview. New York, Harper, 1934 
(rev. ed.). Pp. 308. $3. 

An exhaustive discussion of the technique and 

limitations of vocational, employment, industrial- 

relations, and other interviews; with 75 sugges- 

tions for beginners. Bibliography of 340 titles. 


Fitch, John A. Vocational Guidance in Action. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 294. $2.75. 

A survey and appraisal of current activities 
from the point of view of the social worker. 


Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. New York, 
Harper, 1935. Pp. 303. $3.50. A publication 
of the National Occupational Conference. 
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A report of research on the extent and causes 


of occupational discontent. Case studies, con 
parisons of satisfied and dissatisfied workers. Dis 
cussion of significance of results for educatiog 


and industry. 


Keller, Franklin J. Day Schools for Young 


Workers. New York, Century, 1924. Pp. 577 

$2.60. 

A full exposition of successful methods and 
underlying principles of teaching and administra. 
tion in a continuation school serving 12,000 work 
ing boys and girls, the largest school of its kind 
in the world. The function, objective, history. 
and organization of the continuation school; char. 
acteristics of part-time pupils; content and method 
of instruction; vocational guidance and place. 
ment; coordination; teaching methods; and other 
problems. Bibliography of 31 pages, typical job 
instruction sheets, courses of study, and continua- 
tion school forms. 


Keller, Franklin J., and Viteles, M. S. Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World: A Compara 
tive Survey. New York, W. W. Norton. In 
Press. Advance orders accepted at $3.25. 

An interpretive review of vocational guidance 
activities in all of the major countries, including 
the United States. Methods and accomplishments 
are described against a background of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social settings of the coun- 
tries involved. 
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A Little Nonsense 


I. may be that to the 
bulk of mankind A Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Terms, prepared by the Ministry 
of Labour, printed and published (in 
1927) by H.M. Stationery Office at the 
modest price of one guinea and, for all 
I know, revised and reprinted many times 
since then, is veux jeu, a kind of fam- 
ily Bible as familiar as Shakespeare 
or the works of Dickens. But to me it 
is a newly-found delight, the grandest 
and most refreshing experience of my 
life since at the age of seven (as in due 
course—alsbald to you—my autobiog- 
raphy will tell you) I discovered Pindar. 

The purpose of this monumental work 
is to provide “a complete descriptive glos- 
sary of occupations, with an alphabetical 
index in addition,” and very thoroughly, 
I should say, it does its work. The 
variety and multiplicity of modes of 
spending one’s time which human ingen- 
uity has contrived must stun the mind 
and confound the imagination of any who 
reads this book. I used to think there 
were only about a dozen ways of earn- 
ing money—careers is a politer term— 
but I know better now. I know that there 
are at least seventeen thousand. 

This knowledge gives me great com- 
fort. It seems to me to rob the fear of 
losing one’s job of half its terrors. One 
need never lose hope. If the worst comes 
to the worst, I like to remind myself, I 





We are indebted to John M. Brewer for calling 
our attention to this highly entertaining article 
and to the Proprietors of Punch for permission 
to reprint it here. 


FROM “PUNCH” 











can apply for a different job every day for 
the next twenty years (Sundays excepted ) 
and still have 10,735 avenues as yet un- 
explored. Of course I realize that I might 
not be qualified for all the seventeen 
thousand. I doubt very much, for in- 
stance, whether I should be a success as 
a microscope maker ot a coxswain of air- 
ships, and I certainly shouldn’t be any 
good as a hydraulic hat blocker, because 
I don’t know the first thing about hy- 
draulic hats. 

I should have thought I could be an 
offal striker all right. I believe I could 
catch a bit of garbage as good a wallop 
as the next man, if somebody was pre- 
pared to pay me for doing it. But the 
Dictionary tells me I am wrong. Offal 
striking means passing leather made from 
the bellies and shoulders of hides into 
a machine for smoothing out wrinkles 
(beauty parlours, please copy)—and | 
might or might not be able to do that. 
It is just the same with can walloping— 
really quite an elaborate and exhausting 
occupation in the textile world. 

I am sure I could be a lozenge spreader, 
who spreads, as the name indicates, loz- 
enges, and I think I should pass as an 
o pera-hat Spring fitter, but I am uncertain 
about a pig beaver. It sounds rather 
arduous. 

There are also a number of things 
which I might but won't be. I won't be 
a slagger, tagger, blubberer, slubber or 
bobbler. I won't be a clobberer. Nort, if 
I can help it, will I be a mucker, dribble- 
boy or necker-in. 1 am sorty to have to 
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say this. I wouldn’t wish for a moment 
to give offence to the slaggers and blub- 
berers of this world, who are, I am con- 
fident, a most estimable body of men. I 
just don’t want to join their ranks, that’s 
all. 

I should dearly love to be a naphtha- 
lene whizzerman. It would give such an 
air to one’s signature on wills and testa- 
ments. 

Acquaintance with this Dictionary has 
tended to lessen my respect for such 
books as Adventurous Pilgrimage, by 
Arnold Bhost, “‘solicitor, airman, potboy, 
bandit, rajah, spy, astronomer.” When 
his publishers claim that “there is prac- 
tically nothing to which Mr. Bhost has 
not turned his hand at one period or an- 
other of his adventurous career,” I simply 
laugh. “Has he,” I ask, “ever been a 
parasol rib finisher?” “Do his experiences 
include the fixing of pegs in lags for 
dobby looms, which alone qualifies a man 
for the title of dobby pegger?” No, no. 
Give me a book by a man who can truth- 
fully describe himself on the cover as 
“worm boy, snibbler, breeze wheeler, sec- 
tional cleek hunter, nagman, throstle spin- 
ner, Sludge presser, wuzzer, carbolic acid 
man and superintendent of turncocks” 
and I will read it with attention. Any- 
body can be a spy, but it takes a good 
man to spin a throstle as a throstle should 
be spun. 


OCCUPATIONS 


All the same, I'm blowed if I should 
like to be a carbolic acid man. 

I recommend this Dictionary (if it has 
not already come their way) to the or- 
ganisers of the “Are You Sure?” col- 
umn in The Sunday Express. 1 think they 
could have some fun with it. For in- 
stance— 

Q. A cold roll picker-up is: 

(a) A cocktail. 

(5) A pair of chilled steel tongs. 

(c) A North American pigeon. 

(2) Aweight-decreasing appa- 
tus. 

(e) Aman who sneaks into restau- 
rants and collects the bread 
left on people’s side-plates. 

(f) A steel-works operative. 


A. (f)—as far as I can make out. Also 
known as a cold roll catcher or cold roll 
boy; he “collects plates as they are ejected 
from cold rolls.” So (e¢) isn’t far out. 

I really don’t think we can say 
much here about the indelicate company 
of belly-makers and bottom-polishers— 
though the Dictionary has no such reti- 
cence. It appears that the former operate 
on the carcasses of pianos and the latter 
are something or other in the boot-and- 
shoe world. In any case my heart goes 


out to them. 
H. F. E. 
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APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

The material found in texts, pamphlets, 
bulletins, and magazine articles varies 
considerably in amount, content, and em- 
phasis. The extent to which any one 
phase of information is treated depends 
largely upon the purpose intended by 
the author. Also, the method of han- 
dling the subject differs according to the 
author’s point of view and the purpose 
which the article is expected to serve. 

The studies, considered individually, are 
not sufficiently inclusive for widespread 
use by teachers, counselors, parents, 
and students. In several instances they 
are lacking in definiteness of plan, do not 
cover the entire scope of occupational in- 
formation, and their subject matter is 
poorly arranged: Quite frequently the 
material presented is too brief and too 
general to be of any specific value in as- 
sisting the individual to get a complete 
picture of the occupation. Many of the 
studies are inaccurate, having been pre- 




























* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibli ical sources and is in no sense to 
as an original survey or anal r3 of 
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pared by writers with limited knowledge 
of the occupation and having been writ- 
ten so long ago that statements and sta- 
tistics no longer reflect the current situ- 
ation. 

No one book or pamphlet can be said 
to meet the full requirements of good 
occupational material; all fall short of the 
mark in setting up complete, desirable, 
and suitable information for student use 
The nearest approach to a successfully 
prepared study is that of Cooley, Rodgers, 
and Belman, known as My Life Work— 
Building and Metal Trades, which, while 
not complete, is more inclusive than any 
other examined. 

The material found in school texts on 
occupations is inspirational in character 
and, while not intended to offer complete 
occupational information, does provide a 
basis for further study of the occupation. 

Considering the available literature as 
a whole, and considering the possibility 
of selection of such information as is ac- 
curate and adequate, it can be said that 
sufficient data for a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the occupation are found in the 
literature represented in the bibliography. 
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WORKER’S APPRAISAL 
By WiLuiAM Stopper, Painter and Decora- 
tor, member of the Educational Committee 
of the Master Painters and Decorators Asso- 
ciation. 

“The bibliography presented includes 
in detail all of the outstanding literature 
on this subject, is well rounded, compre- 
hensive, and should be of material assist- 
ance to any person interested in the paint- 
ing craft.” 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What Does a Person Do in This Occu- 
pation? 

Information taken from the majority 
of available books, pamphlets, etc. leads 
to the following statements: In general, 
the duties of the painter may be defined 
as the preparation of the materials which 
are to be used, preparation of the surface 
to which the materials are to be applied, 
the application of the materials, and the 
care of tools and equipment. 

Primarily, the preparation of materials 
involves the mixing and thinning of 
pastes and liquids to obtain the desired 
colors and consistency. The preparation 
of the surface consists of removing old 
paint, scraping, sanding, applying filler, 
sizing with glue, glazing, and puttying. 
The application of materials involves 
plain painting, varnishing, shellacking, 
enameling, staining, stenciling, bronzing, 
gtaining, calcimining, fuming, and wax- 
ing. Care of tools*and equipment in- 
cludes the cleaning of pots and pails, 
cleaning and treatment of brushes, and 
care and maintenance of ladders, jacks, 
extension planks, platforms and scaffolds. 


What Is Known Regarding the Abilities 
Essential to Success in It? 


It is reported in the majority of studies 
that ability to succeed in the occu- 
pation is largely dependent upon the pos- 
session of the following personal qualifi- 
cations: 


An appreciation of color and color com. 
binations 

Some artistic ability 

Some knowledge of architecture 

Good eyesight 

Good general health 

Physical alertness 

Freedom from physical handicaps which 
would interfere with climbing or Eileacing 
or using hand tools 

More than an average amount of patience 

Average general intelligence. 


What Preparation Is Necessary and Where 

May It Be Obtained? 

Opinions differ regarding the amount 
and type of training necessary to enter 
the occupation. By far the greater num- 
ber state that a common school education 
is all that is needed. Trade or vocational 
school training is mentioned by many as 
being necessary to complete preparation. 
Still others claim that a period of three or 
four years of apprenticeship is the only 
satisfactory method of preparing for en- 
trance into the occupation. Technical or 
other high school courses, with emphasis 
on the arts, are recommended to those 
who wish to qualify for higher level jobs 
in the field. 

No lists of centers where specific train- 
ing is given are available. 


How Does One Enter the Occupation and 

Advance in It? 

Vacancies must be located through 
“want ads,” friends, relatives, and place- 
ment offices. Those workers who have 
taken a course of training in a trade or 
vocational school or have served an ap- 
pfenticeship under labor-union regula- 
tions usually have less difficulty entering 
employment and are not so closely super- 
vised during their trial period. The paint- 
er’s advancement is largely dependent 
upon the demonstration of satisfactory 
workmanship and the acquisition of ad- 
vanced knowledge and training in his 
vocation. 
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PAINTING AS AN OCCUPATION 


What Rewards, Financial and Otherwise, 

May One Reasonably Expect? 

The information regarding financial 
rewards is largely out of date and inaccu- 
rate in many cases. The wage rate varies 
considerably in different sections of the 
country. Reports state a range of rate 
from $6 to $12 a day with work avail- 
able normally for a period of 8 or 9 
months a year. Union apprentices usu- 
ally receive between 30 and 40 per cent 
of the journeyman’s wages during the 
first year, between 40 and 50 per cent 
the second year, between 50 and 65 per 
cent the third year, and between 65 and 
75 per cent the fourth year, depending 
upon the locality. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
ports on union scale of wages for forty 
leading cities of the United States in May 
1933 as ranging from 55 cents to $1.41 
per hour, with the hours of work from 
40 to 45 weekly. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also re- 
ports in the Monthly Labor Review the 
union hourly rates of painters in ten cities 
in 1934 as ranging from 6214 cents in 
San Francisco to $1.33 in Chicago. 


How Many Persons are Employed in This 

Occupation? 

The U. S. Census of 1930 reported 
524,150 men and 4,781 women who are 
commonly classified as painters. In the 
case of the men this represents a 64 per 
cent increase over the number employed 
in 1920, and in the case of women 44 per 
cent. 


Is Employment Confined To a Few Geo- 

i Areas? If so, Where are 

ey? 

Little mention is made of any restric- 
tion of opportunities in different areas in 
the country. There will always be a need 
for painters wherever there are buildings 
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and building construction. It is quite 
evident, however, from the information 
available, that more Opportunities exist in 
the larger cities than elsewhere, not be- 
cause of the size but because of more 
rapid change and progress in building 
construction. 


What is the Probable Future Trend of 
Employment? 


An examination of the 1920 and 1930 
Census figures on occupations indicates 
that there was an increase of approxi- 
mately 64 per cent in the numbers of men 
employed as painters in 1930 as against 
1920. It should be kept in mind that 
the total number of men in all occupations 
increased 15 per cent in the same period. 
Changes since 1930 must be taken into 
consideration, but there are few data 
available upon which to base any state- 
ment. Some writers are of the opinion 
that the U. S. Census statistics for 1920 
and 1930 are not a reliable index of 
trends because of the abnormal post-war 
building. 

A study of the ratio of applicants to 
job openings conducted in Philadelphia 
in 1932 shows a ratio of 6.6 to 1 in the 
occupation of painter, a much smaller 
ratio than found in any other occupation 
studied. 

A committee appointed to investigate 
industrial education in the city of Bos- 
ton in 1935 reported a greater need for 
new employes in the occupation of paint- 
ing than in any other field. 


What are Generally Considered to be the 
Advantages of This Occupation Over 
Other Occupations with which It May 
Reasonably be Compared? 


No direct comparisons of the advan- 
tages of this occupation over any other 
are made in the literature examined. 
However, many comments are made rfe- 
garding the desirability of this form of 
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employment. Statements similar to the 
following are most frequently found: 
“advancement is rapid”, “considerable 
work is done outdoors”, “there is variety 
to the work”, “the work is fairly steady”, 
and “‘satisfaction is derived from helping 
to make things beautiful.” 

It is probably advisable to state that 
the writers who mention the work as be- 
ing “fairly steady” indicate nine to ten 
months as the period of employment dur- 
ing the year. 


What Are Its Disadvantages? 

Despite the fact that many writers are 
of the opinion that employment is fairly 
steady, there are many more who believe 
that employment is not steady and conse- 
guently state that one of the main disad- 
vantages of the occupation is “lack of 
steady employment”. More frequently 
mentioned is the danger to health through 
the use of lead products and alcohol. 
Lead poisoning may follow continued 
contact with paints, and injuries to the 
eyes may result from alcohol fumes. 
However, it is indicated that this may 
be guarded against by caution and skill. 
There is some danger of injury from falls 
where climbing and working on ladders 
and scaffolds is involved. 


From Which Professional Associations or 
Other Organizations May Current In- 
formation Regarding this Occupation 
be Obtained? 

The International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators, Incorporated, 
Secretary, E. J. Bush, 1105 Jefferson 
Building, Peoria, Illinois, is in a position 
to answer reasonable inquiries regarding 
the occupation. It is possible also to get 
considerable information through paint- 
ers’ local union organizations. As far as 
can be determined there are no organiza- 
tions within the industry which now issue 


pamphlets or bulletins describing oppor- 
tunities in this field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography is designed to include 
all recent literature, available at the time of 
printing, containing information on painting 
as an occupation. The publications are of 
widely varying quality. Asterisks indicate 
references which are especially recommended. 
NOC will be grateful to readers for informa. 
tion regarding any useful publications not 
listed bere. 


Books 


1. Barnard, J. Lynn. Getting a Living. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Publishing & Supply 
Co., 1921, pp. 34-36. $1.00. 

A description of the occupation of painter 
prepared in simple story form and intended to 
arouse the vocational interest of boys. Limited 
to the nature of the occupation, the chances for 
advancement, and the qualifications necessary for 
success. Incomplete but good reading for junior 
and senior high school students. 


2. Bate, William G., and Wilson, Eliza Ann. 
Studies in Vocational Information. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1926, pp. 
62-63. $1.20. 

The briefest of reference to painting as an oc- 
cupation, with no specific vocational information 
From an inspirational standpoint the book is well 
worth reading. For use in secondary schools. 


3. Bloomfield, Meyer (ed.). Readings in 
Vocational Guidance. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1915, pp. 602-646. $2.25. 

An article dealing largely with the vocational 

education aspects of the building trades, with 
some reference to the occupation of painter. Is 
the result of a study made in London, England, 
prior to 1915. Does not apply to conditions in 
the United States and is now antiquated. Sug- 
gested for use of counselor only. 
4. Committee of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment. Seasonal Operation in 
the Construction Industries. The Facts and 
Remedies. and Recommendations. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921, p. 
8, chapters TV and VI, pp. 126, 186-187. 
$2.50. 

A most comprehensive treatise on the seasonal 
aspects of painting as an occupation. The extent 
and nature of employment is well ana- 
lyzed. Although the tables preseating data show- 
ing the number and ratio of men employed are 
now out of date, they can nevertheless be used 
in conjunction with more recent data to determine 
trends. Of value to teachers and counselors. 
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PAINTING AS AN OCCUPATION 


#*5. Cooley, Robert L.; Rodgers, Robert H. ; 
and Belman, Harry S. My Life Work: 
Building and Metal Trades. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, Pp. 55-64. $1.75. 

While not entirely complete from the standpoint 
of its use as occupational material for guidance 
purposes, it nevertheless represents an excellent 
attempt to provide the type of information 
needed. Well written and attractive from many 
standpoints. Excellent material for the student, 
teacher, counselor, and parent. 


*6, Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold. 
Careers Ahead. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1933, pp. 144-153. $2.50. 

Very effectively written in story form. Serves 
well as an inspirational text but is inadequate if 
used for the purpose of studying the occupation. 
For junior and senior high school students. 

7. Davis, Frank G., and Davis, B. C. Gui- 
dance for Youth. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1928, 
pp. 99-102. $1.76. 


Presented clearly, in brief discussions, but not 
as adequately nor with as much practical con- 
sideration as possible. Not sufficiently broad for 
best vocational advice. For junior and senior 
high schools. 

8. Donnelly, Harold I. What Shall I Do 
With My Life? Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1924, pp. 141-146. $1.25. 

Of almost no value as a reference on the oc- 
cupation of painter. On the whole the material 
is inspirational and endeavors to interest the stu- 
dent in further study. Junior and senior high 
school material. 


9. Gallagher, Ralph P. Courses and Careers. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1930, pp. 198- 
200. $1.40. 

Limited to a brief statement of the painting 
and decorating operations in the finishing of a 
room and a series of questions intended to serve 
as a basis for study and oral discussion. Ques- 
tions are appropriate for junior and senior ~~ 
school students and can be used to advantage by 
teachers and counselors. References. 


**10. Giles, Fred M., and Imogene K. 
Vocational Civics. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1922, pp. 109-120. Revised edition. 


A general treatise on the building trades occu- 


pations including that of painter. Attention is 
given to the qualifications necessary to success, 
preparation, opportunities, advantages and disad- 
van the occupation, but is not sufficiently 

ific to be adequate. A series of questions and 
Se ane & Se ond « the chapter 

material designed to stimulate the student 
further. Suitable for junior and senior high 
school use and as an aid for teachers and coun- 
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11. Girriel, Stewart W. The Dignity and 
Romance of the Painting Craft. Cleveland, 
The William Feather Co., 1929. Pp. 94. 
$1.00. 

_ Wholly inspirational, dealing mainly with the 
history, dignity, and romance of the work of the 
painter. Contains nothing of value from the 
standpoint of occupational study. For college stu- 
dents, teachers, and counselors 


12. Goldberg, Rosamond W. Occupational 
Diseases. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1931, pp. 65-68. $4.50. 

A brief but comprehensive statement of the 


dangers involved in the use of lead paints by 
painters. Material for the counselor. 


*13. Gowin, E. B., and Wheatley, W. A 
Occupations. (Revised edition by John W. 
Brewer.) Boston, Ginn & Co., 1923, pp 
184-185, 199-200. $1.48. 

Clearly presented in discussion form but wholly 
inadequate and lacking in practical considerations 
Social aspects of the occupation are emphasized 
Much of the information given is no longer accu 
rate. Too elementary for any but junior and 
senior high school students. 


*14. Greene, L. J., and Woodson, C. G 
The Negro Wage Earner. Washington, 
D. C., The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life, 1930, chapters IX and X. $3.25. 

Deals with the subject of the Negro as a me- 
chanic in the building trades. Points out very 
clearly the difficulties which confront the Negro 
in his attempt to find a place in the industry 
The attitude of labor unions and its effect on the 
individuai are stressed. Suitable for use by the 
teacher and counselor. 


15. Jones, Guy M. Company. Trade Founda- 
tions: Based on Producing Industries. \n- 
dianapolis, 1919, pp. 93-95. $2.50. 

Contains meager information on the occupa- 
tion of painter, describing briefly the duties and 
discussing some of the hazards involved. Pre- 
pared as a text for secondary school level. 


16. Kelly, Roy W., and Allen, Frederick J. 
The Shipbuilding Industry. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1918, pp. 150-153. $3.50. 

The section of the book devoted to painting 
applies directly to painting as related to the ship- 
building industry, which differs in technique from 
that of house painting. Its value as occupational 
material lies in the fact that it points out an 
employment opportunity for those who have the 
ground work of a painter. 


*17. Kober, George M., and Hanson, Wil- 


liam C. (ed.). Diseases of Occupation and 
Vocational Hygiene. Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
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ton’s Son & Co., 1916, pp. 115-117, 515- 
520. $8.00. 

Deals with the danger of poisoning from the 
use of lead paints and presents methods of pre- 
vention. Some little attention is given to other 
hazards of the occupation. Material for the 
counselor. 


18. Lane, May Rogers. Vocations in Indus- 
try. Vol. III. Scranton, Pa., International 
Textbook Company, 1932, pp. 196-202. 
$1.50. 

A brief section of this text is devoted to 
painting. Contains nothing more than a statement 
of the duties of the painter. Inadequate for any 
use except as a general text for junior high 
school students. 


*19. McKinney, James, and Simons, A. M. 
Success Through Vocational Guidance. Chi- 
cago, Ill., American Technical Society, 1922, 
pp. 229-232. $2.00. 

A brief, well written series of statements re- 

garding the occupation of painter. Covers many 
of the phases of the occupation in an interesting 
manner, but is too limited for complete study. 
Of interest to junior and senior high school 
students. 
20. National Urban League, The. Negro 
Membership in American Labor Unions. 
New York, 1930, pp. 13, 16, 17, 21, 4, 
102, 132, 142, 143 and 148. $1.50. 

Discusses in detail the lack of opportunity for 
the Negro to enter the occupation. A general 
treatment dealing with the building trades but 
applicable to the painter. Devotes considerable 
discussion to the attitude of the labor union as 
regards apprenticeship and union membership. 
An excellent reference for the counselor. 

21. Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Op- 
portunities. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1933, pp. 68-69. $3.00. 

A brief description of what the painter, 
varnisher, and paperhanger do in their respec- 
tive occupations. Wholly in uate because no 
analysis is given for any phase of the occupation. 
Despite the humorous vein in which the material 
is presented, it is nevertheless appropriate for 
all readers. 

22. Proctor, William Martin. Vocations. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, pp. 
162-163 and 167. $1.49. ; 

Discusses briefly the duties of the painter, the 
qualifications necessary for success, and the haz- 
ards involved. Suitable for junior and senior high 
school students, teachers, and counselors. Con- 
tains valuable suggestions for an adequate and 
complete study of the occupation. 

**23. Shaw, Frank L. The Building Trades. 
Cleveland, Cleveland Education Survey, Sur- 





vey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 
1916, pp. 19-20 and chapters II, III, IV 
V and VI. 35 cents. 


A fairly comprehensive treatment of the occ, 
pation of painter, but no longer accurate on sud 
details as mumbers engaged in the occupatiog 
hours of labor, and wages of the worker. Ip 
present value lies in the detailed discussion 4 
qualifications necessary, training, opportunity fo, 
advancement, and advantages and disadvantages o 
the trade. Appropriate for readers on all edy. 
cational levels. 


24. Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideo 
L. Planning a Career. New York, Americas 
Book Co., 1929, pp. 140-141. $1.44. 

Intended to create an interest in further stud 
of the occupation. Limits itself to a description 
of the occupation and a very brief statement o 
the qualifications necessary for success. The dis 
advantages of this type of work are mentioned 
Very meager information. For junior and senio: 
high school students. 


25. U. S. Employment Service. Description: 
of Occupations—Metal Working, Building 
and General Construction. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. De 
of Labor Statistics, 1918. Pp. 75. 

Limited to a description of the duties of the 


ent of Labor, Burea 


painter with slight mention of the knowledge and i 


ability he needs to qualify as a first-class painter 
Out of print. 


26. Weaver, E. W., and Byler, J. F. Profi 
able Vocations for Boys. New York, The A 
S. Barnes Co., 1915, pp. 143-148. 


The early chapters of the book are given to 
assisting the student to make his decision on 4 
career. Very general, but helpful. Contains no 
specific information on the occupation of painter 
except hours of labor and wages, both of which 
are out of date. Wholly i uate for a study 
of the occupation of painter. Out of print. 


27. Young, Charles L. Practical Painting 
and Paper Hanging. New York, The Cen- 
tury Company, 1924. $5.00. 

Chapter XXXIII deals with the risks or danger 
to life, health, and limb in the painter's trade. 
Presents clearly a phase of the occupation which 
is rarely considered. Suitable material for all 
educational levels. 


28. Ziegler, S. H., and Wildes, H. J. Choos- 
ue an Occupation. Philadelphia, John C 
inston Co., 1933, pp. 183-185. $1.20. 


Presents in very brief and general form duties 
involved, training required, hazards, rewards, and 
opportunities for advancement. Likely to be con- 
fusing to the young student as the text embraces 
three occupations that have come to be consid- 
ered as separate and distinct trades—those of 
painter, paperhanger, and decorator. Its only 
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possible value lies in stimulating the young 
pupil's interest in further research and study. 


Pamphlets 


29. Anon. Courses of Study in Decorating. 
Bulletin No. 2. Course of Study Series. 
Madison, Wis., State Board of Vocational 
Education, 1933. Mimeographed. Pp. 21. 
Free. 

While the bulletin is set up in outline form 
as a course of study, it gives some attention to 
personal qualifications necessary, advantages and 
disadvantages of the occupation, advancement and 
wages. The wage data is now inaccurate and 
the occupational information is too meager to be 
of any real value. For counselors. 


30. Anon. Interior Decorating, Painting, 
Paper Hanging, Small Sign Painting, Show 
Card Writing. Bulletin No. 4B. Minne- 
apolis, Building Construction Department, 
The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, 1933. Pp. 11. Free. 

A bulletin describing the courses offered at the 
school and giving briefly some idea of the nature 
of the work. The advantages to be had from 
the occupation of painter are rather clearly de- 
fined, but on the whole the information is inade- 
quate. For student purposes. 


31. Anon. Painter. Occupational Studies 
Monograph Series. Monograph No. 11. 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Vocational Gui- 
dance Department in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1928. Pp. 
3. 5 cents. 

While intended as a guide for those interested 
in taking up the occupation of painter, it fur- 
nishes too scant information to of any real 
value. It is wholly inadequate for the pur- 
pose of giving the student a complete picture of 
the occupation. Those phases covered are very 
general in nature and some of the information 
is inaccurate. 


32. Anon. Painting. A pamphlet in the 
series: “Be Prepared for Merit Badge Ex- 
aminations.” New York, Boy Scouts of 
America, 1920. Pp. 19. 20 cents. 

Material in connection with the scheme of 

awarding merit badges to scouts. Very general 
and inspirational in nature with suggestions for 
— application of paint. Not of much value 
rom the standpoint of being occupational ma- 
terial. Junior and senior high school possibili- 
ties. 
33. Anon. Painting and Paperbanging. Vo- 
cational Bulletin No. 37. Bridgeport, Conn., 
The Bridgeport Public Schools, 1927. Pp. 3. 
Free. 


A brief statement in pamphlet form covering 
the work of the painter, the advantages and dis 
advantages of the occupation, the preparation and 
qualifications necessary, and a statement on in- 
come. Inadequate and inaccurate 


34. Anon. Report of the Committee Ap- 
pointed to Investigate Industrial Education 
in the Boston Schools. School Document No 
3. Boston, Boston Public Schools, 1935, pp 
20, 51, 77, 79, 82, 87, 90, 92, 97 amd 122 
Free. 

Considerable data, mostly al, relating 


to conditions in the Boston area. Presents evi 
dence of opportunities existent and need for train 


Statistic 


ing. Imadequate since it covers only one phase 
of occupational study and is restricted to a single 
area. For counselors 


*35. Anon. Union Scales of Wages and 
Hours of Labor in 1933. Pamphlet Serial 
No. R93. 1934. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Reprinted from 
the Monthly Labor Review, September and 
November 1933, pp. 660-673; 
15 cents. 

A comprehensive study of the union scak 
wages and hours of labor in 1933 covering forty 
of the leading cities of the United States, 


gether with comparative tables on wages and ! 


dating back to 1913. Most recent data ava 
covering a large area. Good material for « 
selors and teachers. 


36. Anon. The Vocation Guide Book. New 
York, The Educational Syndicate, 1928, pp 


118¢ 


52-53. 25 cents. 

Mentions the duties of the painter and treats of 
the essentials necessary to success in the occupa- 
tion. Inadequate. For junior and senior high 


readers. 


37. Horridge, Frederick. The Problem of 
Apprenticeship in the Six Basic Building 
Trades. Division Bulletin No. 19, Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 5. Berkeley, California, 
Division of Vocational Education of the 
University of California and of the State 
Board of Education, 1926. Pp. 142. 50 
cents. 

Devoted largely to a discussion of the need 
for apprenticeship systems for those entering the 
six basic building trades. Contains a method 
of determining the number of apprentices who 
should be trained and statistical data covering the 
supply, nativity, length of trade life, and distribu- 
tion of journeymen and apprentices in 1920. Now 
inaccurate and incomplete. For counselors’ use 


38. Jeffryes, Joseph. The Building Trades. 
Vocational Bulletin No. 4, Series of Voca- 
tional Bulletins on The Young Man and His 


school 
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Career. New York, Kiwanis Club of New 
York City, 1929, pp. 16-17. (Prepared un- 
der the direction of The National Junior 
Personnel Service, Inc.). 15 cents. 

A general treatise on the building trades but 
with pertinent information on each individual 
occupation. Particularly applicable to New York 
City but contains sufficient general information to 
be of value for any locality. By no means wholly 
adequate but much better than the average. Ap- 
propriate for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, teachers, counselors, and parents. 


39. Small, William J., and Rodgers, Robert 
H. Cooperative Apprentice Training in the 
Building Trades at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Al- 
bany, The University of the State of New 
York, 1924. Pp. 22. Free. 

An excellent bulletin describing apprenticeship 
opportunities in the building trades in Niagara 
Falls, but of little value as a specific help for 
those desiring adequate information regarding the 
occupation of painter. Good material for the 
counselor, though limited to a single phase. 


Magazine Articles 
40. Anon. Ten Years’ Change in Occupa- 
tional Distribution. Reprint by permission of 
the Personnel Service Bulletin of the Person- 
nel Research Federation. The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, X1, 3, December 1932, 
pp. 106-109. 

Deals with occupational distribution and trends 

in employment. Brief and inadequate. Of value 
to the counselor in supplementing his work. 
41. Palmer, Gladys L. “Ten Overcrowded 
Occupations. An Analysis of Labor Surplus 
in Philadelphia.” Occupations—The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, IX, 6, February 
1934, pp. 48-56. 

A study of occupational trends in ten occupa- 
tions, including painting, in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Of interest to the counselor. 


42. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Build- 


ing Operations.” Monthly Labor Review, 
XL, 6, June, 1935, pp. 1635-1643. 

A recent study pees statistical data show- 
ing the extent of building operations in Apri! 
1935 as compared with March 1935 and April 
1934. Data tabulated according to nine geo- 
graphic areas. Indicates trends of employment 
Of value to the counselor and teacher. 


*43. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
“Wages and Hours of Labor.” Monthly 
Labor Review, XL, 6, June 1935, pp. 1555- 
1559. 

Contains statistical data of recent origin, indi- 
cating trend of union scales of wages and hours 
in selected areas frora 1929 to 1934. Material 
for the counselor and teacher. 


44, Wall, William E. “Training for Crafts- 
manship in the Art of Painting and Decor- 
ating in Vocational Schools.” The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, V, 4, January 
1927, pp. 166-170. 

An article, very general in nature, stressing the 
need for vocational training and the expansion 
of the apprenticeship system for painters. Dis- 
cusses the duties of the painter and describes the 
qualities essential for success. Inadequate. For 
teachers and counselors. 


Trade Journals 


***45. American Painter and Decorator. 
American Paint Journal Company, Inc., 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. $1.00. 


46. Master Painter and Decorator. Master 
Painter Publishing Company, Inc., Military 
Park Building, Newark, N. J. $2.00. 
(Limited to Newark, N. J., and its en- 
virons. ) 

47. National Painters Magazine. Painters 


Magazine, 12 Gold Street, New York City. 
$2.00. 


48. Save the Surface Magazine. Published 
at 18 East 41st Street, New York City. 
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The Occupation of the Police Officer 


VIRGIL E. DICKSON 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

There has never been a comprehensive 
treatise written on the occupation of the 

lice officer. The works of Fuld, Fos- 
dick, Smith, Graeper, Harrison, and 
others cover the field in part, but none 
of these books could be used as a text 
for instructional purposes. Some of the 
technical phases of police administration 
have been fairly well covered, and works 
on petsonal identification, criminal inves- 
tigation, and traffic regulation and control 
are very satisfactory for classroom work. 
The literature in the field of police ad- 
ministration is scattered and incomplete, 
and such as is available can only be found 
in the fugitive material published in con- 
ference proceedings, trade journals, and 
numerous publications dealing with re- 
lated subjects. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What does one do in this occupation? 

In general (5)* the activities of a 
policeman may be listed under two head- 
ings: (a) prevention of crime—maintain- 
ing peace and order; (b) prosecution of 
crime—insuring justice. Prevention of 
crime involves such work as patrolling, 
observing, investigating suspicious char- 
acters, handling complaints and calls for 
assistance, creating sentiment for law ob- 
servance, and making arrests. Detective 
work also carries over into the prosecution 
of crime. Detective work is technical. In 
preventing as well as in detecting crime 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliog- 
raphy. 


the policeman will deal with robbery, 
burglary, forgery, homicide, arson, auto- 
theft, narcotics, pawnshops, 
missing persons, swindlers, etc 

In the prosecution of crime it is neces- 
sary to gather evidence and preserve it, 
to testify and present evidence in court 

The communication which 
makes use of the radio, is an important 
development in both fields of police ac- 
tivity. Other activities are associated with 
the jail division and the holding of crim- 
inals. Im connection with this, there is 
the whole field of corrective work, which 
is associated with prevention of crime 


fugitives, 


division. 


What abilities are essential to success and 
what preparation is necessary? 

In the Survey of Crime and Criminal 
Justice in Boston (3) the following are 
given as the requisite qualities of police- 
men for entrance and advancement: 
physical courage, tact, disciplined temper, 
good judgment, alertness of observation, 
specialized knowledge of law, and par- 
ticularly strong moral fiber to offset temp- 
tations. The policeman must be ener- 
getic, resourceful, intelligent, and possess 
initiative. 

The usual minimum requirements of 
height and weight are five feet, eight 
inches, and 135 pounds; the usual maxi- 
mum standards are six feet, four inches, 
and 250 pounds; but these requirements 
vary from city to city. The candidate 
must also be able to swim. At least high 
school graduation is required. The 
shorter the interval between schooling 
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and entrance upon police work the bet- 
ter. The younger man is less set in his 
mental habits and better able to adapt 
himself to the police school work and pre- 
liminary training. As experience is the 
best builder of judgment, the younger a 
man gets it in this career the better. Ap- 
pearance, alertness, and courtesy are of 
great aid to an intelligent and industrious 
policeman in gaining advancement. 

No general statement can be made re- 
garding preparation for police work and 
for advancement in the field, due to ex- 
tremely variable requirements in different 
localities. The range is from practically 
no requirement in many cities to the ex- 
tremes found in Detroit and Berkeley 
which have very high requirements, so 
high that only a few men are able to be- 
come candidates. In the two cities just 
mentioned, and also in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Louisville, Kentucky, successful 
candidates who have passed preliminary 
examinations are requifed to attend police 
school. In the New York City Police 
Academy the recruit spends full time for 
three months. In Berkeley 312 hours are 
spread over a two-year period. The 
courses in police schools cover such topics 
as criminal and common law of the state, 
local ordinances, geography, rules and 
regulations, traffic rules, first aid, use of 
firearms, physical education, drill work, 
report writing, defense, use of equipment, 
problems of policemen, identification, in- 
vestigation, etc. 

Advancement should depend on two 
factors. The first should include all of 
those personal characteristics mentioned 
above; the second, success in promotional 
examinations. 


What rewards, financial and otherwise, 
may one reasonably expect? 


A recent tabulation of salaries paid to 


police throughout the United States’ 
shows that the average salary paid patrol- 
men is approximately $1,800. From this 
the range is gradually upward through 
eight different departments to the position 
of chief, for which the average salary in 
smaller cities is in the neighborhood of 
$4,000 and in the larger cities $5,000. 
The following tables give the salaries by 
classification: 


Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 populati: 


No. of Average 
Classification Cities Salary 
es 65:6 ue a a $3980 
BE ener 3127 
eee OS achteeis aan 265 
er I rt 2648 
Lieutenant ....... re. 2438 
Sergeant ..... a MP 4 cadoaatae 5 2193 
Detective ........ Re ee 2095 
Patrolman ....... 48 ...Minimum 1729 


Maximum 1991 


Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population 


’ No. of Average 
Classification Cities Salary 
0 (a ere Y $4796 
ES Re 3548 
RSS PP Es oy. 7 2968 
SE Soc eshsas De nos ctaule 2646 
Lieutenant ....... OP i iniecds chee 2351 
SE wéucein ss UPS. asked B80 
Detective ........ ay. Wales ecninaattie Ae 
Patrolman ....... 18 ...Minimum 1703 


Maximum 1959 


A patrolman may anticipate several auto- 
matic annual raises for the first few years 
of service. Any further pay increases 
come through promotion to higher ranks. 
However, if a man remains a patrolman 
for the entire time he is employed his 
salary is stationary after it reaches the 
maximum level of his automatic annual 
increases. If upon promotion his salary is 
raised to the level of his new station, it 





Killick, Victor W., Study of Salaries Paid ix 
Police Departments Throughout the United States. 
Part I. “Salaries paid in municipal police depart- 
ments,” p. 1-5. California Highway Patrol, Sacra- 
mento, California, January 10, 1933. Pp. 14. 
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thereafter remains stationary unless he re- 
ceives further promotion. 

The patrolman’s salary is the same re- 
gardless of whether he is assigned to traf- 
fic, to “the beat,” the office, or the ele- 
vator, there being no distinction usually 
for type of service performed. 


How many persons are employed in the 
occupation ? 

The number of policemen employed is 
one per thousand of city population in 
smaller cities having a population under 
25,000. The ratio of policemen to popu- 
lation increases as cities grow larger; 2.2 
policemen per thousand are employed in 
those cities having a population over 
250,000. In 842 cities of the United 


States having a total population of more 
than fifty-five millions there are 96,730 
policemen employed. 


What are the advantages of this occupa- 
tion? 

The entire governmental structure is 
built upon a foundation of law and order, 
which, in turn, is entirely dependent upon 
efficient and honest police administration. 
Such administration is conspicuously ab- 
sent in most American police departments 
because of the low standards for entrance 
into the service and the unscientific meth- 
ods generally used in selecting police re- 
ctuits. Therefore, improvement in the 
quality of police personnel is obviously 
the first step necessary toward better order 
and greater security of person and prop- 
erty. Intelligent and professionally 
trained men and women who possess the 
requisite moral integrity should be en- 
couraged to enter the police service to 
assist in giving the type of administration 
which is so apparently needed to cope 

Uniform Crime Reports: Vol. V—No. 3— 


1934, issued by Division of Investigation, U. S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


with modern police problems. By dedi- 
cating their lives to service with the po- 
lice, young people are finding rare oppor- 
tunities to give expression to their ideal 
of service, and, at the same time, to dis- 
charge their political and social obliga- 
tions. 

Approximately half a million boys and 
gitls in America join the criminal army 
every year, and, since crime prevention is 
an important function of the police de- 
partment, it may be readily proved that 
constructive child guidance by the police, 
in cooperation with other agencies, is im- 
perative if we hope to reduce the number 
of criminals that are increasingly filling 
jails and penitentiaries. To those who 
are interested in the happiness and welfare 
of children, it may be said, with some res- 
ervations, that few forms of human en- 
deavor offer richer possibilities for social 
service than the delinquency prevention 
activities of a modern police organization. 
Salaries and hours of service of policemen 
and policewomen are about the same as 
in the so-called white collar positions, but 
their tenure is much more secure through 
the protective provisions included in the 
several laws creating civil service com- 
missions. Moreover, an additional advan- 
tage over the average white collar position 
is that in most of the better type police 
departments, policemen and policewomen 
receive substantial pensions at the usual 
retirement age. 


What are the disadvantages? 


The following are quoted from the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement (6): 

1. Political interference in the making of 
— omg Ss transfers from the 
“beat” to inside work, salary increases, etc 

2. Insufficient compensation to maintain 
policeman and family at a normal standard 
of living particularly in larger cities, a con- 
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tributing factor to grafting. 

3. Poor provisions for benefit compensa- 
tion, not high enough in proportion to the 
danger of the occupation. 

4. Poor vacation facilities. 

5. Cost of equipment makes a heavy drain 
upon the salary of the policeman, who in 
many cases is required to buy equipment 
through some “friendly” firm at prices 
higher than in the open market. 

6. Long hours of work and exposure to 
the bitterness of winter weather and to the 
blistering summer heat. 


What is the probable future trend? 
“Probably toward higher requirements 
for entrance; civil service for the entire 
force; higher salaries; better pension and 
benefit provisions; divorcement from po- 
litical scheming; training schools for re- 
cruits and for later promotion in large 
cities; regional or state schools for the 
men from small cities and rural centers.’’* 


From what professional associations or 
other organizations may current infor- 
mation regarding this occupation be 
obtained ? 

The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Secretary, George Black, Chief 
of Police, Wilmington, Delaware; The In- 
ternational Association for Identification, 
Secretary, Leroy Goodwin, Police Depart- 
ment, Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE POLICEWOMAN 
Excerpts from Hutzel, Eleanor L., 
The Policewoman’s Handbook, Detroit 
Police Department, 1933. Qualifications 
for appointment in the Women’s Division 
of the Detroit Police Department are as 
follows: 
Physical: 
a. Age 25-35 years. 
b. Medical examination to determine 
fitness for this work. 


* Quotation from Chief August Vollmer, Berk- 
eley, California. 





Educational : 
a. A degree from an accredited college 
or university. 


b. Satisfactory completion of one year 
in an approved school of social 
work. 


c. An educational and cultural back. 
ground that seems to warrant expec- 
tation of success and progress in the 
field of protective police work. 


Should include: 


1. Special courses of social 
work. 


2. Individual study. 
3. Any special achievements in 
social work. 
Experience: 


a. One year of satisfactory work under 
supervision in a social organization 
of recognized standing. 


b. Two or more years of experience in 
a closely related profession. 


The policewoman should be a person 
of good character, possessing exceptional 
personality traits, and proper attitude 
toward the work of dealing with the per- 
plexing behavior problems of women and 
girls. She must possess abundant toler- 
ance and sympathy, have made a good 
adjustment to life in her own case, and 
should not be lacking in emotional sta- 
bility. “Common sense” is essential. 

For advancement in addition to the 
above she should receive training in law, 
methods of work, criminal justice pro- 
cedure, and cooperation with the com- 
munity’s social welfare agencies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography is designed to include 
all recent literature, available at the time of 
printing, containing occupational information 
on the police officer. The publications are of 
widely varying quality. Asterisks indicate 
references that are especially recommended 
NOC will be grateful to readers for informa- 
tion regarding any useful publications nol 
listed bere. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE POLICE OFFICER 


1. American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. The Police and the Crime 
Problem. 1929, Philadelphia. Annals, v. 
146, No. 235, Nov. 1929. Pp. 293. $2.00. 


2. Chicago. Citizens Police Committee. 
Chicago Police Problems, 1931. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 281. $3.00. 
Author: Smith, Bruce and staff. 


3. Harrison, Leonard V. Police Adminis- 
tration in Boston. 1934. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 204. (Harvard 
University Law School. Survey of Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Boston, v. 3.) $2.50. 


4. Hutzel, Eleonore L., and MacGregor, 
Madeline L. The Policewoman’s Handbook. 
1933. New York, Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 303. $2.00. 


*5. Job Analysis of Police Service, Bulletin 
1933, No. 4, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California. Feb. 
15, 1933. Pp. 203. 


*6. National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement. Wickersham, George 
W., chairman. Report on police. 1931. 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office. (Publication No. 14.) Pp. 
140. 30 cents. 
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7. Skehan, James Joseph, and Basuino, F 
M. What Policemen Should Know: a Book 


for Police Officers of All Ranks. New York, 
Police Journal, 1934. Pp. 387. $2.00. 


*8. Soderman, Harry, and O'Connell, John 
J. Modern Criminal Investigation. New 
York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 461 
$3.00. 

9. Taylor, Clarence P. Traffic Officer's Train- 
ing Manual. Chicago. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1930. Pp. 225. $2.00 


10. Wolff, David. Salaries and 
of Employment of Police 
Cities in the United States 
1932. Chicago, Municipal Administration 
Service. (Statistical Series No. 7.) Pp. 22 
35 cents. 
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TRADE JOURNALS 


The Police Journal, published by Philip 
Allen Co., London, England. $2.50. Local 
agent, Public Administration Service, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Journal of the Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, and Police Science, published 
by Northwestern University Press, North- 
western Law School, Chicago, Illinois 
$3.50. 
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The Hadley Vocational School 


WARREN K. BEGEMAN 


The Hadley Vocational 
School of St. Louis enrolls over 2,700 
boys and girls in its day-time classes as 
well as many maturer students in the eve- 
ning sessions. During the first term, the 
entering eighth grade graduates are given 
exploratory experiences in shop, sewing 
room, and business office under equivalent 
home and industrial conditions. 

Every pupil who enters the Hadley for 
the first time is requested to fill out an 
application blank which, among other 
questions, asks about the vocation he de- 
sires, and whether or not he has a job 
waiting for him. Before this application 
blank is filed, the program chairman writes 
a tentative program for the pupil and 
attaches it to the pupil’s permanent school 
record card, whereon is also transcribed 
the pupil's I. Q. (usually Terman A test), 
records of ratings concerning his “‘relia- 
bility,” “cooperation,” and “application,” 
and his academic ratings as reported by 
the former school. 

During the second term of twenty 
weeks, the boys continue all the courses 
which they had during the first term, with 





the shop assignments made according to a 
tentative choice of vocation which each 
lad has indicated. For example, those 
boys who think that they would care to 
enter the aeromechanics, electricity, auto 
mechanics, machine shop, and sheet metal 
trades are assigned bench metal shop 
work. If a boy has had difficulty in 
science and mathematics, he must improve 
in these related subjects by the end of 
the second term in order to be definitely 
enrolled in the auto mechanics, aero- 
mechanics, or electricity trades. A boy 
who feels that his vocational choice will 
be printing may be assigned to the print- 
ing shop, with the understanding that his 
record in English, social studies, etc. must 
be satisfactory if he is to continue in the 
printing course. 

The girls continue their first term sub- 
jects through the second twenty wecks, 
with the exception that cooking and sew- 
ing replace the former subject, home 
problems. Both boys and girls who think 
that they may eventually enter commercial 
work are given courses in business train- 
ing and typewriting. Near the end of 








THE HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


their second term the pupils are taken on 
an excursion through the shops and labo- 
ratories where the work with its require- 
ments and opportunities is explained by 
the teacher in charge. 

The pupils must talk over their choice 
of vocations with parents, teachers, and 
program chairmen. As a further aid, the 
industrial relations teachers give informa- 
tion concerning desired vocations; the 
librarian provides reading matter concern- 
ing the vocations; and there is available a 
school exhibition room where student 
work from each department is displayed. 

Care is taken to counsel a pupil with a 
physical handicap against choosing a vo- 
cation in which his ailment would mini- 
mize his chance for employment. A boy 
with a weak heart should not be in the 
machine shop, nor one suffering with 
epilepsy in aeromechanics work. A skin 
affliction handicaps a girl in the cafeteria- 
tearoom management. Occasional cases 
of the physically handicapped have been 
referred to the Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross. Not 
so long ago a boy of 17 years, suffering 
with curvature of the spine, applied for 
auto mechanics training. Since one of 
the aims of the school is to prepare boys 
and girls for industry, it seemed unwise, 
well-nigh impossible, to try to plan any 
kind of an auto mechanics program for 
this lad. He was sent with his appli- 
cation and physical examination form 
made out by the Hadley physician, to the 
Red Cross office with a request that the 
school be advised as to what kind of train- 
ing could be given this boy to prepare 
him for a job which the Red Cross might 
be able to get for him. One graduate of 
Hadley so afflicted secured a stenographic 
job with the State forces at Jefferson City. 

Our curriculum is designed for four- 
year courses in aeromechanics, art, auto 
mechanics, cafeteria-tearoom, commercial 
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courses, cosmetology, drafting, (archi- 
tectural and machine), electricity, horti- 
culture, machine shop, printing, sewing, 
sheet metal, and wood work. Since the 
school has the rating of a vocational high 
school, diplomas are granted to pupils 
who have eighteen units of work includ- 
ing ten units in vocational and related 
subjects. At one time, before the de- 
pression with its complete dearth of jobs, 
there were two coordinators on our staff 
who arranged with industry for coop- 
erative work, securing employment for 
both boys and girls for a given number of 
weeks in alternation with the school train- 
ing in related technical subjects. Although 
this program for the school as a whole 
will have to remain in abeyance until in- 
dustry returns to normal production, a 
number of our pupils specializing in aero- 
mechanics have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of working under this plan. 

Not all pupils are able to earn a 
diploma. There are boys and girls who 
can do fairly good work during the tenth 
and eleventh years but who develop diff- 
culties as the work becomes more ad- 
vanced, particularly in the trade science 
courses. As much importance is laid upon 
the theory of the vocation as on the shop 
work. A boy in auto mechanics may show 
during the eleventh year that he cannot 
do the work of the advanced course in 
ignition laboratory. We ask him to bring 
his parents with whom we frankly and 
sympathetically discuss the pri ybabilities of 
the boy’s having done his best and having 
now reached the level of work beyond 
which his capabilities will not permit him 
to go. We ask the parents’ permission to 
assign a special all-day shop program for 
a term. The possibilities are good for 
making a competent general mechanic out 
of this boy. 

Having to counsel and convince a par- 
ent is often quite a problem. Not long 
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ago a minister was asked to visit us be- 
cause his seventeen-year old son with an 
I. Q. of 116 was not able to do his work 
in bookkeeping and typewriting. The boy 
had entered Hadley in September from a 
high school which he had attended four 
full years. In all that time he had earned 
only nine units of credit. Among his 
numerous failures were three in book- 
keeping and three in typewriting. The 
father had insisted when the boy came to 
Hadley that these subjects be included in 
the boy’s program in spite of his son’s 
plea against them. As a matter of fact, 
the boy was misplaced in commercial 
work. One of our greatest difficulties is 
to get pupils to say what they are anxious 
to do. In so many cases, the parents mis- 
takenly profess to know what their chil- 
dren are interested in. 

All cases referred to the office are 
studied in detail. The student is ap- 
proached sympathetically. He has made 


The Pasadena 


ANNA M. DAVIS AND 


Betore leaving junior 
high school all students should know 
what their own school system has to of- 
fer in the way of further vocational train- 
ing opportunities. But routine announce- 
ments become monotonous, and printed 
information is neglected or read in a per- 
functory manner. Consequently our gui- 
dance staff has searched for ways of vital- 
izing this part of the guidance program. 

For the past two years Pasadena 
Junior College has been trying out a new 


the review of his actions necessary, but 
our purpose is to help, not to discredit 
him. More often than not his response 
is good. If he indicates his desire to 
handle his own case, he is put on probs- 
tion, usually for five weeks, and a defi- 
nite day is set for him to get another 
statement from each of his teachers. More 
often than not, the report shows that the 
pupil has made an effort to live up to his 
promise to improve. If the report is un- 
favorable, a parent must come for a con- 
ference. 

The counseling efforts are directed to 
help the pupil with the job, to raise him 
to his capacity to learn. Individual dif- 
ferences are met by fitting the program 
of school work to the pupil. Of course, 
the school cannot make the pupil’s choice, 
but it can direct his attention to his future 
responsibilities, help him to carry his 
load and to function within the grasp of 
his understanding. 


Junior College 


ARCHIE M. TURRELL 


method of informing its junior high- 
school entrants of the vocational train- 
ing available for them within its confines. 
Due to the fact that Pasadena operates 
under the 6-4-4 plan, the Junior College 
receives its students from the junior high 
schools. Since the Junior College’s voca- 
tional curricula are organized on the four- 
year basis, it is most advantageous for the 
student to choose his vocational field upon 
entering, especially since sixty to seventy 
per cent of the Junior College graduates 
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enter almost immediately into jobs. 

The writers have been trying out the 
scheme of sending picked student repre- 
sentatives of each of the fifty voca- 
tional curricula to describe the work at 
the Junior College from the student point 
of view. These representatives are care- 
fully chosen by the department chairmen 
of their major field both for their ability 
to present the topic orally and for their 
demonstrated ability in their training pro- 
gram. They are usually fourteenth-year 
students. Being final-year students they 
have had apprenticeship training off cam- 
pus, and therefore have some acquain- 
tance with the job as well as with the 
school training. 

These students are carefully coached 
to present accurate information of three 
types: (1) information about suitable 
school preparation antecedent to taking 
the vocational training; (2) information 
about the training at the Junior College; 
and (3) information about job possibili- 
ties after graduation. The students are 
expected to supplement these topics with 
their own impressions of the work which 
they are taking. After this more or less 
formal presentation, an opportunity is 
given for questions and discussions. 

Usually three or four Junior College 
students go together to one of the five 
junior high schools. This makes it pos- 
sible to divide the student audience in the 
junior high school into three or four 
fairly small groups, thus allowing more 
opportunity for questions and discussion 
from each individual. 

Each of the homeroom groups indicates 
the order in which it wants the topics 
covered, and works out a schedule for the 
talks. Usually someone from the particu- 
lar junior high school visited provides 
transportation for the speakers and takes 
them to lunch at the school cafeteria. 

No systematic effort has been made to 
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get the reactions of the speakers, but they 
usually call at the Junior College coun- 
selor’s office on their return. They bring 
back uniformly good reports of their re- 
ception by the younger students. It is 
evident from their manner that they feel 
somewhat complimented at being chosen 
to make the talk, and that they feel that 
they have made a good job of it. On 
the other hand, the reactions of the junior 
high school students to the plan were defi- 
nitely sought. Some of the more typical 
ones, set forth below, make interesting 
reading. ) 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


By hearing the speeches from Junior Col 
lege, I learned a great deal more than | 
would have from reading the outlines in the 
Bulletin. It was much more interesting, and 
gave you the feeling that the speakers knew 
what they were talking about, being actual 
students themselves 


I think this system is a grand idea because 
we get the viewpoint of those people who 
have taken the courses before. We find out 
from them if it is possible for us to go to 
their school, and if the course is suited to us 


I learned that in order to make a success 
in certain lines in aeronautics, it was de 
sirable to have all algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry that could be acquired. Many 
of the boys listening to the lecture did not 
know this. The speaker also stressed to us 
that it was not required that you go to 
college in order to get a good job in this 
line. 

The way these talks have helped me most 
is in planning the courses I want to take at 
Junior College. It gives you a better idea 
what they have to offer than just reading 


about them. 


The information helped me by giving a 
synopsis of the courses which pertain to the 
vocation I am interested in, merchandising 
I think it was also important in giving peo- 
ple a chance to gain some knowledge as to 
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vocations other than the special one they 
were interested in. To some extent it has 
shown the chances of employment, the sala- 
ries, the chances for advancement, and the 
working conditions for each vocation which 
was reviewed. 
7 - . 

I think the field is well covered and 

should be repeated again as it is certainly 


a big help in making out your program. 

It has given me an idea of some of the 
things that can be done in this district. In 
many courses not all the work is done at the 
school. I learned that most of the airplane 
factories in the United States are located in 
the vicinity of Southern California. If | 
wanted to look for a job in an aviation fac- 
tory, I wouldn’t have to go far. 


The Los Angeles Counseling Division 


HELEN G. FISK 


I, Los Angeles one of the 
most important factors in coordination of 
guidance effort is the Employment and 
Counseling Division of the Council of 
Social Agencies. This Employment and 
Counseling Division includes representa- 
tives from all social agencies engaged in 
any form of free employment and coun- 
seling service to special groups, as well 
as university placement officers, public 
school counselors, and trade school ad- 
ministrators. The Division has done much 
to improve standards of placement and 
counseling, and to study community ac- 
tivities in vocational guidance. The fol- 
lowing activities should be mentioned, 
specifically: 

1. Last year a Division committee pre- 
pared, with subsequent adoptions by the 
Council, minimum standards for placement 
work. 

2. This year there has been completed 
“Standards for Vocational Counseling Ser- 
vice in Social Welfare Organizations.” It in- 
cludes the facilities available to the vocational 
counselor, services to the counselee, and 
qualifications of counselors. 

3. Another committee of the Employment 


and Counseling Division has fostered bet- 
ter understanding among employers and em- 
me in household service. A leaflet has 

published giving suggestions to both 
employer and employe which were agreed 
upon after long discussion by representa- 
tives of both groups. This leaflet is being 
distributed by free bureaus doing placement 
in household serivce to their list of em- 
= and — and the reactions are 

ing tabulated. 

4. Members of the Division also served 
this year on a special joint committee of the 
Community Chest and Council to review the 
recent study of all the agencies under the 
Chest giving employment, counseling ser- 
vice, or both. The ensuing ieaieainaiitlons 
confront the Division with a program for 
several years to come. 


A request for guidance recently came 
to the Employment and Counseling Di- 
vision from the newly formed committee 
on counseling of the Service Club Presi- 
dents’ Council of Los Angeles. 

The work relief program for single 
women in Los Angeles, supported by mu- 
nicipal appropriations, with its expendi- 
ture handled through the established case- 
working agencies, and also the work 
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MORE PRETESTS AND RETESTS 


lacement done by the established place- 
ment bureau for women with some analy- 
sis of permanent values to be gained 
therefrom is contained in the recent study 
Keeping Unemployed Women Employ- 
able, which was made in the Bureau of 
Vocational Service under the supervision 
of Western Personnel Service. 

Our newest agencies in employment 
and guidance for youth are also closely 
tied in with existing agencies. The Junior 
Employment Division of the new State- 
Federal Employment Service is housed 
with the already existing junior employ- 
ment service which the Los Angeles 
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Board of Education assumes supervision of 
The chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Guidance Activities for Calli- 
fornia under the N. Y. A. is a member 
of the staff of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education and is working out a coun- 
seling project with E. E. P. workers as 
counselors, and is relating this project 
both to regular school activities and to 
the adult counseling program. 
Guidance in Los Angeles is growing 
fast and often seems sporadic, but in view 
of the considerable size of the problems 
presented, one can be somewhat proud of 


what is being done. 


More Pretests and Retests 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


I. the April, 1936 is- 
sue of Occupations, the Vocational Gut- 
dance Magazine, under the title, “Pre- 
tests and Retests,” was presented the 
report of an experiment undertaken to 
measure the relative effect of two sep- 
arate forms of an occupational pamphlet 
on plumbing. A parallel experiment, in 
which a pamphlet on farming was tried 
out on two very different groups of stu- 
dents, is reported below. 

As in the previous experiment, a 
simple test of information contained in 
the pamphlet was first prepared, and ad- 
ministered to the students. The pamphlet 
was then presented and ample time al- 
lowed for reading it. Immediately there- 
after the same test was given again. The 
results were tabulated and the differences 
between pretest and retest noted. The 


subjects in this experiment were one hun- 
dred students from grades nine to twelve 
in the high school at Lambertville, New 
Jersey, a community of approximately 
4,500 population, surrounded by farms; 
and one hundred students of comparable 
age at the East Side Continuation School 
in New York City. 

On the pretest, more than one-half of 
the students in both groups gave incor- 
rect answers to the following questions: 


Would you have to be a good mechani 
in order to succeed as a farmer? 

Do most farmers earn more or less than 
a thousand dollars a year? 

Is farming a growing occupation 

Will more farmers be needed in the future 
to provide food for our increasing pop ila 
tion ? 


On the retest both groups showed a 
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gain of approximately forty per cent in 
the number of students who gave the 
correct answers to the first two of the 
questions listed above. The students at 
Lambertville showed a similar gain on 
the last two questions; but for some in- 
explicable reason the city boys completely 
missed the point, showing an increase of 
only two per cent in the correct answers 
to the third question and a decrease of 
two per cent on the fourth question. 

The East Side boys, however, were 
superior in their preliminary recognition 
of the fact that a person should have ex- 
perience working for another farmer be- 
fore he buys a farm and goes into the 
occupation for himself. Perhaps those 
who have had little contact with farming 
and farmers have more respect for their 
technical knowledge and skill than the 
boys who have spent all their lives roam- 
ing over farms and making the erroneous 
observation that things grow without 
much skilled attention. A majority of the 
students in both groups recognized be- 
fore reading the pamphlet that selling is 
an important part of the farmer's work. 

The effect of reading the pamphlet on 
the number who thought they would like 
to enter the occupation was considerably 
different from the effect of the pamphlet 
on plumbing. At Lambertville, sixteen 
per cent of the group thought they would 
like to be farmers, both before and after 
reading the pamphlet, but they were not 
the same sixteen. Three who at first 
thought they would like to be farmers 
decided after reading the pamphlet that 
they would not; and another three who 
thought they would not, decided that 
they would. At the East Side, thirty-one 
per cent of the group thought before 
reading the pamphlet that they would 
like to be farmers,.and only twenty-one 
per cent afterward. 

The results appear to indicate that stu- 
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dents in both rural and urban areas Jack 
some of the facts which they should have 
before deciding whether or not to enter 
farming as an occupation, and that cer. 
tain of these facts can be effectively pre. 
sented through a brief pamphlet of the 
kind published by NOC. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob. 
tained at ten cents each from the Nationa! 
Occupational Conference at 551 Fifth 
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Avenue, New York. The test used wa 


as follows. 

Farming 
Please answer the following questions to the 
best of your ability. If you do not know the 
answer to any question, make the best guess 


you can. Answer by drawing a circle around 
one of the words which follow each question 


Date 


1. Is selling an important 
part of a farmer’s work? 

2. Would you have to be a 
good mechanic in order to suc- 
ceed as a farmer? 

3. Is it necessary for a per- 
son to have experience work- 
ing for another farmer before 
he buys a farm and goes into 
farming as an occupation for 
himself ? 

4. Do most farmers earn 
more or less than $1,000 a 
year? 

5. Is farming a growing oc- 
cupation ? 

6. Will more farmers be 
needed in the future to provide 
food for our increasing pop- 
ulation ? 

7. Would you like to be a 
farmer ? Yes No 

The author is indebted to the follow- 
ing persons for their cooperation in mak- 
ing possible this experiment: At Lam- 
bertville High School, G. Edward Mc- 
Comsey, Beatrice M. Petrie, Mildred M. 
Smith, L. May Lear; at the East Side Con- 
tinuation School, Franklin J. Kelier and 
Jacob Simonson. 


Name 
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The Committee of Eighteen 


EXAMINING THE FEDERAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


© pportunity to be of 

assistance in the stabilization of youth 
tonditions is seen for the national commit- 
ee of eighteen recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt to study the need for 
gn expanded program of Federal aid for 
yocational education. The committee is 
eaded by Floyd Reeves, Professor of 
ducation, University of Chicago. The 

Study is an outgrowth of passage by the 
Jast Congress of the bill of Senator 
George authorizing an increase over the 


ppext few years of more than $14,000,- 


D00 annually in Federal contributions to 
the states for vocational education. 

In announcing the committee, President 
Roosevelt said it was his thought that 
‘such a group should study the experi- 

nce under the existing program of Fed- 

aid for vocational education, the 
lations of such training to general edu- 
ion and to prevailing economic and 
social conditions, and the extent of the 
eed for an ded program.” 

“The social and economic security of 
bur youth are closely related,” said L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary, American 

ocational Association, in viewing the 


committee’s possibilities. “If we can so 
modify our program of public education 
that it will more adequately provide for 
Opportunities to assist our youth in mak- 
ing occupational adjustments and read- 
justments, we shall make a worthwhile 
contribution toward the solution of some 
of the difficult problems now facing 
them.” 

While the committee personnel does 
not include leaders of vocational educa- 
tion, or public school administrators, it is 
felt that representatives of these groups in 
position to furnish accurate information 
about the program of vocational educa- 
tion already in operation will be consulted 
by the committee. The contributions in 
public welfare and public service made 
by some members of this committee 
stimulate the hope that the work of the 
group will prove both helpful and signifi- 
cant. 

Others on the committee are: 

John P. Frey, secretary-treasurer, metal 
trades department, American Federation of 


Labor. 

Thomas Kennedy, Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania and secretary-treasurer, United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 

Henry C. Taylor, director, Farm Founda- 
tion, Chicago. 

Edmund de S. Brunner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Alice Edwards, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

Roland Allen, personnel manager, Ayers 
Department Store, Indianapolis. 

T. J. Thomas, assistant to the president, 
Burlington Lines, Chicago. 

John H. Zink, president, American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Baltimore. 

The Rev. George Johnson, director, De- 
partment of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington. 

A. B. Moehlman, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Henry Esberg, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Authority, New York. 

Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Katharine Lenroot, chief of Children’s 
Bureau, Labor Department. 

Mordecai Ezekial, economic adviser, Agri- 
culture Department. 

Ernest Draper, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Gordon R. Clapp, personnel director, 
TVA. 

oe 


Studies of Transients 


Most readers of Occupations will be 
familiar in a general way with the prob- 
lems posed by our transients or unem- 
ployed drifting population. Embraced 
under the term are hoboes, sporadic 
workers moving from harvest to harvest, 
and the more recent victims of the de- 
pression. But since little information of 
consequence has been published about the 
transients, recent material from the press 
is noticed here. 

The hostility of certain of our states 
towards such unemployed migrants is well 
known, and even the sudden increase of 
trailer populations is beginning to be 
looked at with suspicion. Problems of 





the transient destitutes were discussed | dev! 
the Interstate Conference on Transieqey and 
and Settlement Laws, held in Trenton 1 


N. J., on March 6 and 7. Recommend ef! 
tions included the establishment of unfey tf40 
form state settlement laws that woulfmy {tor 
provide for the requirement of a brief they 
period of residence for acquiring a leg U0 
settlement. The methods of dealing wiih) fro" 
transients in Florida were commended. fB% 2!ly 

Various federal and state agencies haves 82! 
been grappling with the problem, an { cov 
an encouraging sign is that recently they ™ 


WPA Transient Relief program has sf) ™ 
cured employment for over 4,000 traf} SUE 
sients in the U. S. Forest Servic : cla 
Although the government stopped taking) 8" 
on new transient relief cases a year ago) Du’ 





some 25,000 unattached persons werfy 
still receiving subsistence in temporan 
WPA work camps as of September, 1936 

The peak of the transient load wafy 
reached in March, 1935, when 158,35: 
unattached persons and 40,259 familie 
were receiving aid. The number had de 
clined to about 40,000 persons by las 
March, and it has continued to drop. 

When FERA was abandoned a yex 
ago, opposition developed in many local 
ties to assigning transients to locally spoo- 
sored PWA projects. To care for thes 
people, the WPA got the President's per 
mission to operate 350 transient work 
camps and 50 abandoned CCC camps 
with facilities for 100,000 men. 

In addition to food, shelter, and cloth 
ing, the men in such camps are paid frome” 
$15 to $25 a month, except in New Yor 
City, where the wage is $30 to $40. 

Today less than 200 of the camps are 
in operation. California has the largest 
camp population with around 6,000 per: 
sons. 

Among the projects carried on by camp 
employes are highway and street con 
struction, public building, recreational 
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developments, and installation of sewer 
and water systems. 

} The January, 1936 report of the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration stated that the 
| transients so far studied differed little 
from the resident employed except that 
they were younger and more likely to be 
unattached. They were found to move 
from urban to urban centers in a gener- 
ally aimless direction except for a definite 
gain in a drift westward. This study dis- 
covered that the small amount of employ- 
ment found by the transients by no means 
made their migration worthwhile, and 
suggests that the only remedy giving this 
class economic stability is through a pro- 
gram of resettlement and a revival of 
business activity. 

A preliminary report on the “Abilities 
and Occupational History of Transients” 
is given in The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. A selected group made up of in- 
dividuals below the age of 50 and with 
five years of schooling was tested for men- 
tal alertness and word knowledge. In 
most cases the occupational status of the 
group member's father was either farming 
or laboring, with skilled trades and pro- 
fessions seldom represented. Often the oc- 
cupational status of the sons would be 
lower and less permanent than that of 
their fathers. The average mental ability 
of the group was higher than would be 
found in the lowest group of factory 
workers engaged in highly repetitive 
work. The group possessed nearly aver- 
age emotional stability, although it was 
concluded that job instability had been a 
marked factor in the migrant tendencies. 

Nearly every type of occupational ex- 
perience open to men of limited educa- 
tion was reported. Few except those 
limited to manual labor had found an 
occupation in which they were reasonably 
settled. The tentative conclusion drawn 
was that the transients as a group are no 
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different from other unemployed groups. 
Further studies of this transient group are 
announced for a subsequent issue of this 
journal. 
—~—— 
Vocational Guidance Abroad 

American practitioners of vocational 
guidance will perhaps reecho that old 
bromide—“'It’s a small world after all” — 
when they observe their progress in this 
art being duplicated abroad. In fact it is 
most interesting to note how a progressive 
guidance idea is given birth almost simul- 
taneously in New York and in Copen- 
hagen, and to watch it striving toward 
adoption and codification throughout the 
various countries. The following para- 
gtaphs reveal some recent developments 
in vocational guidance and worker ad- 
justment in foreign countries, many of 
which will recall similar activity here. 

The first Balkan Congress on Child 
Protection, held at Athens last April, ad- 
vocated the raising of the school leaving 
age, such age to coincide with the age 
of admission to employment. The Con- 
gress also concluded that ‘Vocational gui- 
dance and placing in employment cannot 
be separated from one another. The 
placing of young workers requires special 
services. In this connection vocational gui- 
dance plays a predominant part. The 
best system is to place vocational gui- 
dance and the placement of young work- 
ers in the hands of the same organization. 
The attachment of vocational guidance 
offices to the public employment exchange 
services appears to be a solution which 
may easily be adopted everywhere.” 

A meeting of the Yugoslavian Cham- 
bers of Labour last January considered the 
conditions of domestic servants in that 
country, and approved proposed legisla- 
tion granting such employes annual holi- 
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days with pay, dismissal allowances, voca- 
tional training through the establishment 
of domestic courses by the municipalities, 
and provision for nightly, daily, and 
weekly rest periods. 

New Zealand’s Labor Government an- 
nounced in August the appropriation of 
$105,000,000 for railroads and roads, 
large scale building development, and 
land improvement. These projects will 
provide employment for 20,000 workers 
and relieve the unemployment situation 
there. Under the housing project, every 
man will be able to obtain one of the 
5,000 houses to be built providing he 
gives satisfactory character references, and 
will be allowed up to forty years to pay 
for his home. 

During the past summer London's 
Women’s Employment Federation offered 
careers mistresses of secondary schools a 
short vacation course on the art of indi- 
vidual counseling, including demonstra- 
tions from individual cases. This organ- 
ization was founded two years ago to as- 
sist educated women by advising them on 
careers and placement, and handles every 
type of position paying an annual salary 
of 300 pounds or over. During its short 
existence the Federation's advisory depart- 
ment has supplied information and lec- 
tures both to many of the leading British 
girl’s schools and to meetings of the 
pupils’ parents. 

“Blind alley” employment in London 
is reported to have practically eliminated 
the apprenticeship system except in the 
printing trades. The majority of youths 
in such trades as engineering and furnish- 
ing industries do not advance beyond be- 
ing mere machine-minders, and upon 
reaching the age of 18 (and therefore en- 
titled to a higher wage) are dismissed 


and their places filled by younger workers 

At the 1936 annual congress of the 
Irish Technical Education Association it 
was suggested that the attendance of juve- 
nile workers at technical schools during 
working hours be compulsory; that tech- 
nical instruction be held in the daytime; 
that employers be required to seek al 
their recruits from technical schools; that 
employers pay increased attention to vo- 
cational training; that the unions increase 
their ratio of apprentices to journeymen; 
and that classes for future employers be 
inaugurated. That there exists a present 
shortage of skilled labor was generally 
agreed. 

Careers in foreign journalism, in aero- 
nautics (including opportunities for 
women in research and design), for 
women in medicine, in dress design, as 
geologists, as press photographers, and 
vocational opportunities in the Royal 
Navy or behind the scenes of the modern 
theatre or for specialists in mathematics 
are found promising in recent London 
articles on vocations. 

In the event of death or permanent and 
total incapacity due to injury, disease, or 
poisoning, Iraq employers are required 
to pay an amount equal to two years of 
the worker's pay, according to a recent 
law. . . . Nearly sixty percent of the 
87,195 factories in Japan employ less 
than 10 persons per factory. . .. A French 
law passed in June, 1936, provides an 
annual holiday of two weeks with pay for 
every worker, salaried employe, or ap- 
prentice who has given one year’s uninter- 
rupted service. A one week holiday with 
pay is provided where the regular holi- 
day period of the establishment takes 
place soon after six months of uninter- 
rupted service. . . . This widespread bene- 
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fit greatly exceeds the general practice in 
the U. S. . . . One of the Mexican states 
recently provided that full wages were to 
be paid the worker for the weekly rest 
day, regardless of whether he works a full 
six days or not. . . . Sweden, where com- 
ensation for both industrial accidents 
and industrial diseases is allowed, recently 
anticipated any possible loopholes by en- 
acting legislation to provide compensa- 
tion for borderline cases between these 
two categories. 
oe 
Looking Ahead 

Expansion of the vocational program 
and emphasis of guidance rather than in- 
doctrination are outstanding needs in the 
future of education, according to Stephen 
Fielding Bayne, Associate Superintendent 
in charge of elementary schools in New 
York City, speaking at the annual Forum 
on Current Problems sponsored by the 
New York Herald-Tribune, September 22 
and 23. The forum theme for the op- 
ening day was: “A New Way of Living.” 

Occupational trends of the future also 
were indicated by other speakers, cover- 
ing such topics as architecture, home sci- 
ence, electricity in the home, decoration, 
and air conditioning. A most helpful 
symposium on “Wheels, Wings, and 
Waves” pointed to possible advance- 
ments in the uses of automobiles, air- 
planes, and television. 

Dr. Bayne said expansion of a voca- 
tional program is necessary so that youth 
would be prepared for the tremendous 
field of industry and invention that en- 
velops his whole life. Speaking particu- 
larly of the automobile, he asked why all 
young persons are not required to “learn 
its possibilities, powers, and dangers 
through systematic instruction in schools 
rather than in that haphazard, costly 
school of experience on the highway?” 

According to Alvan Macauley, Presi- 


dent, Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, speaking on the topic of “Wheels,” 
the automobile industry and the other 
businesses it has created now employ ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 men and women. 
One of the most important physical bene- 
fits brought by the automobile is the 
placement within easy reach of people of 
the cultural and educational advantages 
of the nation, he said. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, former presi- 
dent of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
Aeronautics, declared: “The droning of 
unheralded airplanes is heard daily in 
such prosaic pursuits as dusting of crops, 
sowing of seeds, surveying for blights, de- 
struction of pests, and scouting for schools 
of fishes; in the control of forest fires, in 
stock and wild game census, in the loca- 
tion of lost herds and in the reseeding of 
forests.” 

David Sarnoff, President, Radio Corp- 
oration of America, speaking of “Waves,” 
described advancement in television re- 
search and said broadcasts to experimental 
observation points had been going on for 
nearly three months. 

“> 
COMING CONFERENCES 

The first national conference on educa- 
tional broadcasting will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 10, 11, and 
12. The conference is sponsored by 
eighteen organizations’ interested in every 


'They are: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, American Council on Education, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Institute for Education by Radio, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, Jewish Welfare Board, 
National Advisory Council on Radio Education, 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
National Catholic Educational Association, Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association, National Grange, Progressive 
Education Association, Women’s National Radio 
Committee, and Workers Education Bureau of 
America. 
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important phase of American education 
in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Interested edu- 
cational organizations have been invited 
to sponsor the conference. 

The purpose of the meetings is to en- 
able those interested in educational broad- 
casting to discuss means by which radio 
may become a more effective instrument 
for education, both formal and informal; 
to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the latest technical and profes- 
sional developments in educational broad- 
casting; and to enable persons represent- 
ing all phases of the subject to become 
acquainted and to exchange ideas and 
experiences. 

The program will include such topics 
as schools of the air, radio music, speech 
and drama, religious broadcasts, forums 
on the air, organization of listening 
groups, radio workshops, writing for 
radio, broadcasting to schools, use of 
radio programs by colleges and univer- 
sities, use of radio by libraries and mu- 
seums, developing use of electrical tran- 
scriptions for education, radio programs 
for children, problems of research in 
educational broadcasting, organizing audi- 
ences for radio programs, educational 
broadcasting in other countries, audience 
attitudes, exchange of programs for edu- 
cational purposes, organizing the com- 
munity on behalf of a radio station. 
Further information may be secured from 
C. S. Marsh of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is acting as executive 
secretary for the planning committee. 


The December AVA Convention 

The American Vocational Association 
will hold its annual convention in San 
Antonio, Texas, on December 2-5, 1936. 
Among those addressing the vocational 
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guidance section will be Edwin A. Lee, 
Director, National Occupational Confer. 
ence, and Charles A. Prosser, Director of 
Dunwoody Institute. Dr. Lee will speak 
on the topic, “The Scope of Occupational 
Adjustment,” and Dr. Prosser will have 
as his subject, “What Should the Schools 
Do in Helping Youth Get Jobs?” Panel 
discussion will be held on the follow- 
ing topics: “What Place Have Voca- 
tional Teachers and Teacher Trainers in 
a Comprehensive Program of Vocational 
Guidance?” and, ‘“‘“How Should the Schools 
and Employment Service Officers Cooper- 
ate in Placing Youth as They Leave 
School?” 

Other sections of the Convention will 
deal with aspects of and trends in educa- 
tion in the fields of industry, industrial 





arts, agriculture, home economics, and 
business, with special attention to emer: | 
gency education and national youth pro: | 
grams. A review of the Convention's 
activities will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of Occupations. 


Personnel Research Conference 


The sixteenth annual conference of the 
Personnel Research Federation will be held 
in New York City, December 2-4, 1936. 
The sessions on Wednesday, December 
2nd, are to deal with pyschiatric progress 
in employe adjustments, office personne! 
administration problems, new departures 
in wage and salary administration, and 
recent methods of hiring and training 


workers for industry. Thursday sessions — 


will discuss the problems faced in main- 
taining harmony among the various de- 
partments of an industrial organization, 
the best modes of training for manage- 


ment and personnel work, and remedies — 


for the present acute shortage of skilled 
workers. Friday meetings will consider 
the current demands of employes, employe 
profit sharing, the alternative between 
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lower prices and higher wages, and the 
social responsibilities of business and 


{ industry. 


New Orleans Convention 


Program plans for the 1937 conven- 
tion of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations and _its 
member organizations, to be held in New 
Orleans February 17th to 20th, are pro- 
gressing steadily. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation in its sessions expects to empha- 
size the techniques of guidance and will 
devote one general session each to their 
applications in organization and adminis- 
tration, the gathering of occupational 
information, the imparting of that in- 
formation, and placement and follow-up. 

Two sessions of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women will be sym- 
posia devoted to the topics, “Looking 
Toward a Permanent Youth Program” 
and “Integrating Guidance, Academic, 
Vocational, and Social.” 

In the program of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, stress will be 
laid on actual accomplishments in college 
personnel work in areas of personal coun- 
seling, educational counseling, general 
placement, teacher placement, and records 
and research. 

A number of other organizations in the 
Council expect to hold one or two meet- 
ings for their members attending the 
convention. 

Joint sessions under the auspices of the 
Council include an opening luncheon 
with an address on critical issues in gui- 
dance and personnel work, several simul- 
taneous discussion groups concerning 
personal adjustment problems of the in- 
dividual, and a panel discussion of the 
broad problems of youth, participated in 
by leaders of the governmental and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in solving them. 
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GuUMANCE BRroApDcASTs 
4 
Every Friday at 2:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
a 
Eighty-Seven Stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's 
American School of the Air 























The arrangements committee in New 
Orleans is making unusually extensive 
plans for entertainment of convention 
members in ways that will be delightful 
and typical of that Southern city. Ample 
room accommodations at the St. Charles 
Hotel are still available, but early reserva- 
tions are important because of New Or- 
leans’ many winter visitors. 

Amplified convention details will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of Occupations. 


Guidance by Radio 


A fifteen-minute radio program built 
around an occupational topic is now being 
broadcast each Friday at 2:30 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, over the CBS 
chain of eighty-seven stations, through 
WABC, New York, as a feature of the 
American School of the Air. 

The series of 23 broadcasts started Oc- 
tober 16 and will continue each week 
through the 1936-37 school year. Each 
program is suitable for reception in the 
classroom. Many will be presented as 
forum discussions. The first half of the 
series will be under the heading “Jobs for 
Everybody,” and the second half “Im- 
proving Your Own Lot.” Radio time 
and studio talent are contributed by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System throygh 
arrangements by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. Scripts 
are provided bya grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, through the 
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National Occupational Conference, and 
are prepared by skilled scenarists under 
the direction of Harry D. Kitson, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
project. 


National Hearing Week 

The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing has set the dates of the eleventh 
National Hearing Week from October 
25th to 31st, with the theme, ‘United 
Action to Conserve Hearing.” In a letter 
to the Society, President Roosevelt pre- 
dicts that wide observance of its program 
would tend to draw together the cooper- 
ating action of all individuals and agen- 
cies concerned with the general welfare 
of the nation. Vocational guidance work- 
ets, particularly those who are confronted 
with hard of hearing counselees, should 
be among those to give especial attention 
to the objectives of the Society during 
National Hearing Week. 

i 4 
Careers in Paper Chemistry 


An unusual opportunity for excep- 
tional students interested in the paper in- 
dustry is provided by the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. NOC is indebted 
to Henry M. Wriston, President of the 
College and Director of the Institute, for 
the following information. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry is a 
graduate school accepting the graduates 
of colleges of liberal arts with academic 
training in chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics and graduates of technical 
schools training in those same fields. It 
requires two years for the Master of Sci- 
ence degree and four years for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, and seeks summer 
employment for the students in mills in 
order that they may have a high degree 
of familiarity with the methods, person- 
nel, and atmosphere of the paper industry. 


The staff of the Institute consists of ap- 
proximately forty people engaged in in- 
struction and technical work and twenty- 
five in administrative and other activities, 
The staff is organized into research 
groups which center around the instruc- 
tion that each gives. 

The graduates of the Institute go out 
into a wide range of occupations. Some 
go into sales; the field of technical sales 
is steadily growing. Some go into allied 
industries to introduce the products of 
these industries to the paper industry or 
to develop products suitable for the paper 
industry. Many go into research and 
others into production within the paper 
industry. 

The basic purpose of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, in its instruction, is to 
give first of all the scientific background 
which is the basis of the transition of the 
paper industry from an art to a science. It 
then gives as much of the technical ma- 
terial as can properly be taught in a 
school, leaving to the industry itself the 
completion of the student's training. 

Naturally, relatively few energetic and 
intelligent men remain precisely in the 
type of work in which they start upon 
leaving the Institute. If they have ability 
to handle men and ideas, they move into 
executive positions as research directors, 
superintendents of manufacturing, and so 
on. 

Because the Institute has had adequate 
resources it grants a large number of fel- 
lowships so that the training received 
costs the individual student very little in- 
deed. This has allowed the Institute to 
be rigorous in its selection of students. 
Ordinarily persons below the upper ten 
per cent of the class in the institution 
from which they are graduated are not 
admitted. 

Career opportunities so exceed the 
number of Institute graduates that, while 
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there is competition for admission, there 
is unusually good assurance of a satisfac- 
tory position at the time when the course 
is finished. 

“The junior college must emphasize 
vocational training,” writes Frederick J. 
Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, in 
an afticle reprinted in the Education 
Digest. “The spirit of the junior college 
must be sincerely hospitable to labor. The 
junior college should provide regular 
training for vocations supplemented by a 
wide expansion of the apprenticeship 
idea. All the agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial leaders of the community 
should be enlisted to provide young peo- 
ple with a chance to connect with real 
jobs.” 

Vocational trends predicted by Com- 
missioner Studebaker in a September re- 
lease on back-to-school week were: addi- 
tional opportunities for the training of 
skilled workers to meet the changes in 
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industry; better training and placement 
for the physically handicapped and dis- 
abled due to recent increase in federal 
funds and social security legislation; a 
much wider use of radio in the service of 
education; attainment of the goal of a 
schoolhouse in every CCC camp. 


The Pontiac Motor Company, during 
its regular lay-off period in August, ar- 
ranged for its temporarily idle workers to 
draw on the company for $7.50 to $60. 
per week according to their rates of pay. 
This money is to be repaid in small in- 
stallments by the borrower after he has 
resumed work in September. The scheme 
is said to be a valuable aid in preventing 
driftaways and in maintaining a necessary 
supply of skilled personnel. 


U. S. Employment Service is asking a 
federal appropriation of $2,000,000 to 
advance transportation money to skilled 
workers who are often badly needed in 
localities far from their homes. 
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The Mechanical Cotton Picker 


FORECASTS AND PREDICTIONS 


The demonstration of 
the Rust brothers’ mechanical cotton 
picker last August aroused a great deal 
of interest and no small amount of en- 
thusiasm because of its occupational im- 
plications and its threat to the jobs of 
large masses of the nation’s breadwinners. 
Concerning the rise of the inventor broth- 
ers and their early experiments with cot- 
ton picking machines, the reader may con- 
sult an article that appeared in Harper's 
Magazine of September, 1936. The fol- 
lowing editorial reprinted from the New 
York Times of September 3, 1936, with 
permission, seems adequately to sum up 
the profound social, economic, and voca- 
tional problems bound to arise from the 
widespread introduction of this machine. 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKER 


(From The New York Times) 


Two hundred persons gathered at a 
Mississippi cotton field on Monday to 
witness what may prove to be a historic 
spectacle. A ponderous machine, ten feet 
high, lumbered over the field and picked 
cotton with a thousand moistened steel 
fingers. In about eight hours it picked as 


much as seventy-five or eighty men and 
women could have gathered picking by 
hand for the same period. Its inventors 
claim it will reduce the harvesting of cot- 
ton to one-third or one-fourth of its pres- 
ent cost. 

The new cotton picker is not perfect. It 
may prove too expensive for small pro- 
ducers; it requires flat country for efficient 
operation; the cotton as picked is inferior 
because the machine picks some bolls not 
yet matured and some foreign matter. 
But none of these limitations seems pro- 
hibitive, and they may be surmounted 
within a few years. 

If this proves to be so, the machine will 
produce an economic revolution in this 
country of the first importance. It would 
displace, it is believed, most of the 5,- 
000,000 horses and mules of the ten cot- 
ton States; in so doing, it might also wipe 
out a market for the output of an esti- 
mated 25,000,000 acres of Western farm 
land producing their feed. More impor- 
tant, it is estimated that it would eliminate 
jobs at picking time for 7,000,000 of the 
9,000,000 persons who now make up the 
2,000,000 tenant families in those States. 
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It would drive these displaced workers, 
largely Negroes, to the industrial centers. 
To concentrate our attention solely on 
these possibilities would be to regard the 
etfection of the mechanical picker as a 
calamity. But this would be to overlook 
the immense benefits that mechanical im- 
rovement brings. No one would wish to 
cancel Eli Whitney's invention of the cot- 
ton gin nearly a century and a half ago. 
No one regrets the invention of the wheat 
harvesting and threshing combine, which 
reduced labor on the operations involved, 
it has been estimated, about 84 per cent, 
as compared with the binder and station- 
ary thresher. We do not want to wipe 
out the whole Industrial Revolution, 
which has created a hundred jobs for one 
that has been taken away. 
The mechanical picker would begin, it 
is true, by displacing labor, but it would 
also greatly reduce costs of production. 


The Rust brothers assert that when cotton 
is mechanized from start to finish it can 
be produced at a profit for less than 5 


cents a pound. In the last few years— 
partly owing to our artificial scarcity un- 
der AAA, partly to the ill-advised Gov- 
ernment loan policy that held our cotton 
off the international market, partly to a 
tendency that would doubtless have con- 
tinued in any case—the outside world has 
very substantially increased its growth of 
cotton. The long-run tendency of this ex- 
panded world production must be to keep 
the price of cotton low. Perhaps only a 
mechanical picking machine will enable 
us to meet this lower price level and hold 
our own. 

As the machine will make possible 
cheaper cotton, so cheaper cotton, in turn, 
will either encourage the increased con- 
sumption of cotton goods, thus benefiting 
the cotton textile industry, or it will leave 
consumers with more purchasing power 
for other goods. 
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We must not forget that the lowest 
standard of living, the greatest wretched- 
ness, the greatest single source of child 
labor in the United States is among the 
tenant farmers and share-croppers, mainly 
Negroes, of the South. Perhaps the great- 
est single reason for their low standard of 
living is that hand-picked cotton is uneco- 
nomic. Mechanized cotton fields would 
have fewer workers, but they would be 
wage laborers, much better off. 

This does not mean that the transitional 
problem created by the displaced workers 
would not be a grave one. Fortunately, 
the inventors of the machine appear to be 
extraordinary men, keenly aware of the 
social problem their invention may create 
and eager to mitigate it. They plan to 
lease their machine, for one thing, only to 
persons agreeing to certain stipulations re- 
garding minimum wages, maximum hours, 


and child labor. 
Ae 


Current CCC Guidance 


Details of the educational work in the 
CCC Camps were contributed recently to 
The New York Times by Howard W. 
Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Educa- 
tion. This fall his educational supervis- 
ofs are to concentrate on methods of 
training on the job, on vocational in- 
struction, and on assisting enrollees to 
find jobs. The chief vocational guidance 
activities of the camps are outlined by the 
Director as follows: Each enrollee upon 
admittance is interviewed by the camp 
educational adviser who tries to determine 
the type of vocation to which he is best 
fitted, to help him plan his courses with 
that end in view, and to see that he is 
enabled to acquire a maximum amount 
of practical training. Resources of the 
educational adviser include more than 
sixty major jobs on camp work projects, 
and these may be broken down into more 
than 300 jobs for training purposes. In 
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addition indoor training in such subjects 
as store management, auto mechanics, and 
typewriting is provided within the camp 
buildings. Efforts are made to correlate 
as closely as possible evening vocational 
instruction with the enrollee’s daytime 
job. Especial attention is being given to 
teaching the boys how to make applica- 
tion for work and to conduct the proper 
job interview. They are also encouraged 
to write letters to prospective hometown 
employers, and to keep their registration 
with the U. S. Employment Service active. 
Camp officials likewise write many em- 
ployers in behalf of their men. In view 
of the increasing trend of the population 
toward the cities, it is heartening to note 
Director Oxley’s prediction that the em- 
phasis placed upon farm training by the 
CCC (due to the fact that nearly fifty 
per cent of the students are from rural 
districts) is leading to the adoption of 
farming as a life work by many enrollees. 
Dr. Oxley concludes his timely and il- 
luminating résumé of CCC activities with 
the significant statistic that 145,531 young 
men left the Corps during the year end- 
ing June, 1936 in order to accept em- 
ployment. 


Business Problems in Farming 

Suggestions for teaching some of the 
more important problems involved in 
financing the farm business are offered 
in a new Government publication, Busi- 
ness Problems in Farming, issued by the 
vocational education division, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, and available for the 
price of ten cents, 

The bulletin, prepared by Roy W. 
Roberts, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Arkansas, and F. 
W. Lathrop, Office of Education research 
specialist in agricultural education, sug- 
gests how to select, improve, or buy a 
farm, how to keep a farm inventory, how 


to check on receipts and expenditures, and 
how to plan cooperative enterprises. 

Members of the staffs of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the United 
States Department of Agriculture co 
operated with the authors in preparing 
the publication for the special use of 
teachers in agricultural evening schools. 
The bulletin meets an expressed need for 
teaching material dealing with financial 
decisions affecting the individual farm 
business. 

This pamphlet is designed to stimulate 
the farmer to improve his business prac- 
tices such as those involved in financing 
the purchase, rental, or operation of the 
farm; interpreting the farm business out- 
look; keeping farm records and accounts; 
planning and adjusting the farm enter- 
prises; and utilizing credit agencies and 
opportunities afforded by the community 
for cooperative effort. 

LY 

“At no time during the business de- 
pression did the average hourly earnings 
expressed in terms of purchasing power 
of wage-earners in manufacturing indus- 
try fall below the 1929 level,” according 
to a recent National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board study, Wages, Hours, and 
Employment in the United States, 1914- 
1936. The Board also finds that ‘“Pur- 
chasing power of average weekly earn- 
ings of wage-earners employed in manu- 
facturing industries is higher in 1936 
than in the boom year, 1929, while aver- 
age weekly working hours are shorter. 
The current higher purchasing power of 
wages is accounted for chiefly by the fact 
that weekly money earnings have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the cost of 
living.” 

oe 

A few highlights of the vital and con- 
structive work being carried on by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Athenaeum and 
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Mechanics Institute are interestingly pre- 
sented in a booklet entitled Individual- 
ized Education. It contains short sketches 
of the history and purpose of the in- 
stitution, of its curriculum and its per- 
sonnel work, and, particularly important, 
of just how individualization is accom- 
plished. Each student is led to develop 
suitable techniques of self-direction, in- 
volving maturing goals of objectives, 
planning to reach objectives, executing 
these plans, evaluating the effectiveness 
of the steps taken in reaching objectives, 
and resurveying these four items and 
carrying through the cycle again. An in- 
teresting graph at the end of the booklet 
summarizes the functions of the institute 
in helping students to live a harmonious 
inner and community life through a well 
focused self-education calculated to go 
on during the entire lifetime of the 
individual. 

I Choose My Occupation is the title of 
an attractive booklet, one of a series of 
vocational monographs by Homer S. 
Pace, President of Pace Institute. Writ- 
ten engagingly from the first-person 
angle this monograph will be found a 
boon for young people. They will experi- 
ence no difficulty at all and probably much 
pleasure in reading the thirty pages on 
selling, advertising, accountancy, credits, 
stenography. Among other interesting 
headings are these: the question of fur- 
ther education, alternatives to four years 
of cultural study, choice between day 
school and evening school study, and 
occupations divided into many specific 
positions. Altogether, this is a valuable 
contribution to the vocational reading of 
the young man and young woman. 

The Providence (Rhode Island) li- 
brary has issued a helpful booklet for 
“young men and women in a job-scarce 
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world” entitled, "What Shall I Be?” In 
an attractive foreword the young per- 
son is advised that “the best job in the 
world is that in which you would engage, 
regardless of whether or not your bread 
and butter depended upon it.” Selected 
book lists are grouped under the follow- 
ing topics: practical advice, a survey of the 
field, for the artistically inclined, explor- 
ing the fascination of science, hobbies 
becoming vocations, working for Uncle 
Sam, learning to fly for the Navy, a nose 
for news, nursing, radio, teaching, work- 
ing out-of-doors, working with people, 
the world of business, write if you must. 


A mimeographed Index to Vocations 
has been issued by the High School Refer- 
ence Division of the Public Library at 
Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana. 
Over 200 separate occupations are set 
forth in their alphabetical order with 


bibliographical references to all pertinent 
material available in the library. This 
material comprises some forty books and 
several hundred pamphlets. 


David F. Jackey, Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Teacher-Training at the 
Los Angeles branch of the University of 
California, has recently issued a Report 
of Teacher-Training for Police Service. 
The Report consists of 114 mimeo- 
gtaphed pages outlining the work of a 
series of fourteen conferences designed 
to train selected policemen of the Santa 
Barbara police force to become instruc- 
tors. Dr. Jackey states that as the result 
of these conferences there are going to 
be greater and greater opportunities for 
young men to become police officers in 
the police service. The police depart- 
ment officials, he finds, are interested in 
recruiting a higher trained officer and 
hence in raising the teaching standards. 
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Two vocational pamphlets for stu- 
dents interested in making nursing their 
profession have been published by the 
Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association cooperating 
with the National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. The pamph- 
lets are explained as aiming to provide 
students and their counselors with reli- 
able information about nursing, and with 
a better understanding of the worthwhile 
opportunities which nursing holds for 
them. 

One of the pamphlets, entitled “Nurs- 
ing and How to Prepare for It,” has 
been written especially for the high school 
student. The other, entitled “Nursing, 
A Profession For The College Graduate,” 
has been written for the college student. 
Both pamphlets, however, discuss the 
wide variety of activities which comprise 
nursing. They list the different types of 
nursing schools and their entrance re- 
quirements, and suggest how to choose a 
nursing school providing a sound basic 
professional education. The Nursing In- 
formation Bureau, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City, will supply pamphlets 
in any desired quantity at five cents 
apiece or at two dollars a hundred. 

An article by George E. Myers, Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education and Gui- 
dance, University of Michigan, on ‘‘Rela- 
tions Between Vocational and Educational 
Guidance,” has been reprinted in pamph- 
let form from the News Bulletin of the 
American Vocational Association. It is 
obtained from the Vocational Education 
Department of the University of Michi- 
gan. Another article by Dr. Myers, on 
“Michigan Graduates During the Depres- 
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sion,” has been reprinted from the Micéj- 
gan Alumnus Quarterly Review. This is 
a report of a questionaire study in which 
3,300 recent graduates responded. It 
deals with such topics as extent of 
unemployment, types of employment, 
annual earnings, manner in which em- 
ployment was obtained, reading habits, 
recreational activities, community service 
activities, and attitudes toward help te- 
ceived from the university. The report 
is factual, and the writer has avoided in- 
terpretations, conclusions, and _ recom- 
mendations. 

The entrance of women into gainful 
occupations has not resulted in the dis- 
placement of men, according to a report 
on Women Workers and Labor Suppl) 
which is issued by the office of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
inctease in number of women workers 
during the past 50 years was primarily 
the result of technological improvements 
which developed new types of work and 
increased the demand for labor. The 
Conference Board has also attempted to 
determine the relative effect of the de- 
pression upon men and women workers. 
It finds that the available data are too 
fragmentary to justify any positive con- 
clusions. In general, however, the fig- 
ures indicate that women suffered some- 
what less severely than men at the 
beginning of the decline, probably be- 
cause the service industries in which 
women predominate declined, on the 
whole, less and at a later date than did 
the production industries. The Board 
finds no evidence that the employment of 
women workers contributed to increase 
unemployment among men during the 
depression. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE. By M. E. Ben- 
nett. New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 335. $2.50. 


PROBLEMS OF SELF-DISCOVERY AND 
SELF-DIRECTION. By H. C. Hand and 
M. E. Bennett. New York, McGraw Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1935. Pp. 171. $1.50. 


A PLAN FOR SELF-MANAGEMENT. By 
Everett W. Lord. New York, The Ronald 
Press., 1935. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

In the flood of books on personality 
development so many of which are bar- 
ren, false, pseudo-scientific, or light as 
the foam at the top of a vortex, it is sheer 
joy to come upon Dr. Bennett’s iatest 
book. In it she treats frankly and pos- 
itively the major adjustments of life. Her 
psychology is clearly presented, modern 
in point of view, and thoroughly sound. 

The chapter titles suggest the style she 
has used, which is more an adaptation of 
language to suggest the mood desired in 
the reader than an effort to catch interest. 
“The Travelers’ Guild” is a discussion of 
requirements of membership in the guild 
of self-direction. ‘The Crystal Maze” 
suggests the type of discussion of our 
mirrored selves that she intends, and 


“The Tournament of Traits’’ lifts the dis- 
cussion of our warring desires from can- 
tankerousness to the dignity of a contest. 
“Secret Passages’ suggests the devious 
paths by which conflicts and evasions 
work without sordidness, and ‘The Stu- 
dio Workshop” suggests healthy working 
plans. The book as a whole is written in 
so lilting a manner as to delight as well 
as inform the reader of the many ways 
in which his mind acts. 

The philosophy behind the book is 
wholesome and consistent. If it does not 
stretch beyond the mind of man, and in- 
clude the concepts of religion, it does 
meet frankly man’s problems within 
man’s span of thought. 

Problems of Self-Discovery and Self- 
Direction is a loose-leaf workbook de- 
signed for use in college classes in 
orientation. It is the result of years of 
actual experimentation on the part of 
freshman college classes in building, sift- 
ing, selecting, and adapting the outline 
to more nearly meet the needs and inter- 
ests of students. It may be used in con- 
junction with Dr. Bennett's previous text- 
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book in college orientation, College and >ersonality tendencies. These data were 


Life, but it is not dependent for its use- 
fulness on any single text. This volume 
will fill a very real need in organizing 
and crystalizing the objectives of fresh- 
man orientation courses. 

Everett Lord’s Plan for Self-Manage- 
ment is a straight-forward business man’s 
syllabus for organizing one’s life. It is 
thoroughgoing, clear, and logical, and it 
impresses one with its honesty of thought. 
It makes no bid for interest but expects 
the same seriousness of purpose in the 
reader as he himself brings to the book. 

He lays down the ‘four fundamentals 
of scientific self management” as knowl- 
edge, judgment, decision, and strength. 
Under knowledge he groups study, mem- 
ory, records, and reports; under judg- 
ment he groups consttuctive imagination, 
standardization, plans, schedules, and 
discretion; under decision he discusses 
courage, resolution, and persistence; and 
under strength he includes health, per- 
sonality, and joy. 

EUGENIE A. LEONARD 
Vice President, San Francisco 
Junior College. 

of 


OCCUPATIONAL ABILITIES: A STUDY 
OF UNEMPLOYED MEN. By N. W. 
Morton. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. XXVI + 279. $3.00. 
This volume, one of the McGill Social 
Research Series, is a statistical and inter- 
pretive summary of results of psycholog- 
ical tests administered to a maximum of 
1,992 and a minimum of 283 unem- 
ployed men in Montreal during the years 
1931 through 1934. The investigators 
used, at various times, three group tests 
of general intelligence, one educational 
achievement test in basic elementary sub- 
jects, three tests of clerical ability, seven 
mechanical ability tests, two mechanical 
dexterity measures, and two scales of 


supplemented by work histories, socio- 
economic records, and age and education 
data. 

Seven samples of unemployed men 
were tested. Three of these samples 
were drawn at three successive time 
periods from a YMCA registration bv- 
reau for unemployed office workers. Two 
groups were tested at different times in 
the Montreal Day Shelter for unem- 
ployed men. The remaining two 
samples were located, again at different 
times, in a denominational employment 
bureau. 

In general these seven groups provided 
a total sample that seemed fairly repre- 
sentative of Montreal unemployed in the 
characteristics of age, education, and 
country of birth. On this basis, test 
scores were assumed to be representative 
of the measured characteristics of unem- 
ployed men in the area studied. Segrega- 
tion of the total sampie of unemployed 
into fourteen occupational groups yielded 
expected differentials in levels of test per- 
formance in favor of the higher occupa- 
tional groups. Differentials in types of 
abilities, as between engineers on me- 
chanical tests and accountants on clerical 
tests, were also found in the occupational 
group comparisons. 

Racio-national group differences were 
present to a slight extent. Relief clients, 
even with the age factor controlled, were 
inferior to non-relief unemployed work- 
ers. The data also showed a tendency for 
inferior test performance to be associated 
with the longer periods of unemploy- 
ment. This tendency persisted when age 
was controlled. 

Test scores, treated by factor analysis, 
yielded in part a “personality” factor, a 
factor of “intellective penetration,” and a 
“verbality” factor. One group of 158 


employed ‘office workers drawn from nine 
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firms was superior in educational status, 
intelligence, and clerical ability to a 
group of 267 unemployed office workers. 
The employed group was also older than 
the unemployed group. 

The statistical survey is supplemented 
by interesting case histories of desirable, 
acceptable, and marginal unemployed 
workers. 

The author's grasp of the theory and 
uses Of occupational testing is clearly 
shown in his critical review of the litera- 
ture and his discussion of community or 
industrial personnel problems. But from 
the procedural standpoint, the following 
criticisms may legitimately be made. 
Varied and poorly controlled testing con- 
ditions, the lack of an adequate basic test 
battery running through all sub-groups, 
and a valid question as to the occupation- 
al representativeness of the sampling 
make the results of doubtful value. Re- 
peated tests of the same psychological 
function and neglect of measurement of 
other bekavioral samples, such as occupa- 
tional interests, make the survey rather 
limited. Presentation of test results in 
raw score terms with no norm group as a 
point of reference, makes comparative in- 
terpretation extremely difficult. 

Furthermore, topics of unequal import- 
ance are treated with equal emphasis. For 
example, racio-national differences are of 
minor value from the employment stand- 
point, whereas differentials between 
workers laid off early in the depression 
and late in the depression are more im- 
mediately crucial from the standpoint of 
re-employment procedures and occupa- 
tional readjustment. 

The foregoing weaknesses in large part 
vitiate the worth of the survey. 

Joun G. DARLEY 
Instructor and Research Counselor 
The General College 
University of Minnesota 
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MANNERS IN BUSINESS. By Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1936. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

This volume is a usefu! handbook for 
the young, inexperienced, or maladjusted 
secretary, stenographer, bookkeeper, fil- 
ing clerk, saleswoman, and professional 
worker. Though intended especially for 
office employes, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of personal adaptability and so- 
cial effectiveness laid down are univer- 
sal enough to be applied to all occupa- 
tions. This is not a treatise on social eti- 
quette where a set of accepted rules aids 
in the smooth functioning of social units 
—be they groups of friends, acquaint- 
ances, or the family circle. Here are faced 
the facts that business is not a social func- 
tion but a sustained struggle of man 
against man for gain; that in the mélée 
all help and service are exchanged for 
money; that business in the main has a 
code of ethics found to be valuable in 
maintaining a balance in business rela- 
tionships which is a recognized essential 
in successful business operations. The 
book consists largely of a collection of 
maxims recorded by the author from the 
rich source of her business experience 
and presented to the young unwary 
worker as safeguards against the pitfalls 
to be met with in this everyday business 
world. 

In her first chapter the author places 
emphasis on the necessity of desirable at- 
titudes as foundations of good business 
manners. She sustains the theory that 
good business manners and success are 
closely allied. She points out that ro- 
mance and sentimentality are found but 
rarely and at best are of short duration 
in business, that chivalry must not be ex- 
pected in a world of work where men 
and women afe on equal footing; that 
the enduring qualities are self-respect, 
dignity, tolerance, cooperation, loyalty, 
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and discretion. Mrs. MacGibbon pre- 
sents situations which illustrate that at- 
tractive personal appearance plays a win- 
ning game in procuring and holding a 
job, and shows that the dainty, well 
groomed, suitably dressed, pleasingly 
mannered girl invariably moves ahead of 
her slovenly, gloomy, but efficient co- 
worker. To preserve poise, a modicum of 
peace, and a reasonable state of adjust- 
ment, some excellent advice and tech- 
niques are offered under such chapter 
headings as ‘‘Parcel-Checked Emotions,” 
“Getting Along With the Boss,” and 
“Getting Along With the Office Force.” 

The last chapter is an overview of the 
present business situation and the oppor- 
tunities for girls in the business field. 
The author’s accurate knowledge of all 
phases of occupations in which women 
are engaged makes this chapter a valu- 
able piece of vocational guidance. She is 
convinced that too many girls are being 
trained for business. She quotes Fortune 
as stating that in 1930 about 650,000 
girls were enrolled in business courses. 
Commenting on this situation one em- 
ployment agency stated that business at 
its rosiest could not possibly absorb all 
these girls. Yet despite this overproduc- 
tion, nearly all high-school girl graduates 
who expect to earn their own living are 
taking the commercial course because it 
is apparently the only practical wage-pro- 
ducing education offered by most of the 
schools. Consequently the author pleads 
that a thorough knowledge of business 
trends, as well as a knowledge of the 
overflow and shortage, be the constant 
study of all who are entrusted with the 
guidance of young women. 

Concerning vocational guidance, Mrs. 
MacGibbon finds “its effectiveness is 
often limited by the advisers’ lack of 
broad-gauge experience. If there is any 
one position that demands wide knowl- 


edge of and contacts with the most recent 
developments in all businesses and pro- 
fessions it is that of vocational counsel- 
or.” Too often vocational advice is found 
to fall behind the actual trend of events. 
and young women are prepared for 
careers either overcrowded or out of date. 
To illustrate this lack of sensitivity to 
local situations and trends on the part of 
counselors Mrs. MacGibbon cites the fol- 
lowing: “Throughout the depression 
there was a demand in New York for 
good legal stenographers at $35.00 a 
week. With the city full of unemployed 
stenographers it remained for a down- 
town employment agency to give a course 
in which regular stenographers could 
learn legal terms and practices and step 
into these positions that were going beg- 
ging.” She advises the girl in quest of a 
career to analyze her own personality in 
relation to the career of her choice; to 
study the possibilities of new ways in 
some old careers such as the develop- 
ments in domestic science and the pro- 
posed standardized procedures in home- 
making; and to pioneer in new pathways. 
Mrs. MacGibbon is a recognized au- 
thority on business etiquette, and, hav- 
ing been both employer and employe, 
she is able to evaluate both sides in any 
business situation. She has presented her 
material so simply, so concisely and at- 
tractively that the reader is carried from 
point to point with an ever present inter- 
est. As a guide in business relationships 
her volume has a place on the reading 
shelf of every woman worker. It should 
be found on the desks of teachers, ad- 
visers, and guidance counselors. And as 
a classroom textbook it is invaluable for 
young women who are preparing to enter 
an industrial career. 
Mary SUTTON PHELAN 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 
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PRELIMINARY JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY. Origi- 
nally prepared by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. Edited and — for 
distribution by the Division of Standards and 
Research, United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, April 1935. Pp. 135. 
$1.00. 

JOB SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE COT- 
TON TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Prepared by 
the Occupational Research Program, Division 
of Standards and Research, United States 
Employment Service, Department of Labor. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
June 1935. Pp. 254. 75 cents, 

These two volumes are a part of an 
ambitious program projected by the 
United States Employment Service under 
the editorship of its Division of Standards 
and Research. The plan looks eventually 
toward the preparation of job specifica- 
tions in about 11,000 jobs, the results to 
be used in the offices of the Employment 
Service in filling positions. The work in- 
volves the cooperation of the emplovment 
services in the various states affiliated 
with the federal service. This prelimi- 
nary study of the laundry industry is such 
a cooperative enterprise, the data having 
been gathered by the staff of the New 
York State Employment Service. 

The bulletin contains specifications for 
forty-two jobs, each bearing the names 
assigned to it in various plants, such as 
buttoner, curtain wrapper, detacher, 
weigher, and so forth. The work done 
on each job is explained in a standard 
form adopted for the series: Job Titles, 
Industry-Departments, Duties, Materials, 
Qualifications for Employment, Work 
Conditions, Relation to Other Jobs, and 
Additional Information to be Secured 
from Individual Employer by Local Office. 

The bulletin on the cotton textile in- 
dustry contains job specifications covering 
eighty-one jobs. Helpful features of these 
bulletins are the illustrations and index. 
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In order to provide for changes that are 
bound to occur in the occupations, the 
bulletins are prepared in loose-leaf bind- 
ings so that amendments may be inserted 
as they become necessary. Thefe is great 
promise that these specifications, prepared 
by a disinterested government agency, 
may do much to introduce order and uni- 
formity into the terminology and phrase- 
ology of publications about occupations. 
Naturally they will find their most active 
use in the offices of the Federal and State 
Employment Services, but they should be 
equally useful in the personnel offices of 
private employers who follow modern 
employment procedures. In addition, 
they should be invaluable sources of in- 
formation for vocational counselors. It is 
hoped that the United States Employment 
Service will find it possible to make the 
series available to the thousands of coun- 
selors so sorely in need of authentic 
information about occupations. 

Harry D. KITSON 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

At 

COLLEGE MEN—THEIR MAKING 
AND UNMAKING. By Dom Proface. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1935. 
Pp. 314. Price $2.00. 

Although the author of College Men 
has used a pseudonym that he may not 
violate any student's confidence, he has 
long been a member of the Eastern As- 
sociation of College Deans and Advisers 
of Men and has had broad experience in 
counseling college men concerning the 
whole range of their problems. The 
book is primarily an account of talks he 
has had with individual students about 
their orientation to college life, social ad- 
justment, development of standards of 
value and of character, and choice of a 
vocation. The writing is vivid and the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate keenly 
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the reality of the students’ problems and 
the genuineness of the counselor's avowed 
interest in both problem and boy. 

In the chapter “On Planning a Life,” 
the author declares most plainly his con- 
viction that each man should choose his 
own career, and by means of a letter to a 
high schoo] freshman he brings out one 
by one a number of the well recognized 
guideposts, and includes one or two of his 
own in a dynamic and stimulating way. 
Although much of the author's counsel 
is based on his definitely individual phi- 
losophy and quick grasp of the student's 
problem, he reveals, too, a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature and recognizes 
the value of using technical methods. 

The introduction states that the “book 

is written not to be a preachment to 
young people but to cause them to 
think.”” On the whole, it should succeed 
in its purpose, as at least a few of the in- 
cidents it portrays are likely to parallel 
those arising in the school and college 
life of each reader. The number of these 
incidents and the rapid shifting from one 
to another, however, diminishes the effect 
of each and makes it difficult to grasp the 
pattern of the whole book. In his coun- 
seling, too, the author is prone to quote 
maxims in a way that is very close to 
preaching and to use sharp wisecracks or 
sarcasm which, on paper, seem almost 
certain to be resented. On the other 
hand, there is abundant evidence that 
many students have sought and valued 
his advice, and his words must have been 
tempered by a mellow personality and a 
confidence in his integrity that was very 
real. A counselor, who had not gained 
such an almost traditional confidence, 
would run grave risks in using some of 
his methods. 


DoNALD S. BRIDGMAN 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
New York City 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
STUDENT COUNSELING: WITH SPE. 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE ADJUST. 
MENT INVENTORY. By Hugh M. Beli 
Palo Alto, Stanford University Press, 1935 
Pp. 138. $1.00. 

The title of this volume could easily 
have been reversed, since most emphasis 
is placed upon the development, construc- 
tion, use, and validation of the adjust- 
ment inventory. The author’s treatment 
of the need for standardized measures in 
counseling is excellent. He explains this 
need with reference to the following 
phases of student adjustment: school, 
health, vocations, society, home, motor 
and mechanical activities, religion, and 
emotions. In the past, many of these 
adjustments have been measured sub- 
jectively and, according to Bell, the de- 
sire to make them as objective as possible 
encouraged him to develop the adjust- 
ment inventory. 

First are detailed the construction and 
use of the inventory and we learn that it 
was “developed to be used primarily as 
a basis for personal counseling.” Ques- 
tiondires used in the past for this pur- 
pose were studied and a new set of ques- 
tions was devised from a combination of 
the old and the new. From these various 
revisions only questions were retained 
which differentiated clearly between the 
upper and lower fifteen per cent in each 
category. Validities and reliabilities were 
given. 

Many helpful suggestions for the use 
of the inventory with students are men- 
tioned. Also, practical considerations by 
which the counselor may aid students in 
overcoming vafious maladjustments, such 
as fear and a feeling of failure are dealt 
with. A valuable summary is given so 
that one can easily obtain a concise state- 
ment of the contents and conclusions of 
the book. 

In general, the exposition of the de- 
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velopment, use, and testing of the adjust- 
ment inventory is excellent. It seems to 
prove that the inventory is a satisfactory 
instrument to use as an aid in counseling 
students on the several phases of his ad- 
justment. The volume contains practical 
counseling information and suggestions, 
and should be read by every guidance 


counselor. J. E. WaALTers 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ee 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL PLANS OF COLLEGE SE- 
NIORS. By Hilda Threlkeld. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The factual information contained in 
this publication is based upon data con- 
cerning 4,246 seniors who were graduated 
from forty-five colleges and universities 
in Pennsylvania in the spring of 1928. 
The areas of this investigation are best 
shown by the major chapter headings 
which are entitled, “College Plans and 
Curricula,” “Interests of Pennsylvania 
Seniors,” “The Vocational Plans of Penn- 
sylvania Seniors,” “The Curriculum as 
a Factor in Vocational Guidance,” and 
“Guidance Services in the Pennsylvania 
Colleges as a Factor in Vocational 
Choices.” 

The conclusions which the author draws 
from the data which she has assembled 
should be of interest to all those engaged 
in personnel work at the college level. 
Much of the discussion contained in this 
book should prove of value also to gui- 
dance workers in the secondary schools. 

The treatment of the statistical data is 
sound and clear. “The Implications for 
Guidance” which follow the summary of 
each chapter contain much that is of 
value even though many of the state- 
ments made under this head are far re- 
moved from the basic statistical data of 
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the study. Throughout, the author dis- 
closes broad reading in the field of gui- 
dance, and at the end of each chapter, 
presents a list of very well chosen refer- 
ences. 

ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
Executive Secretary, Board of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, 
The University of Chicago 

xe 
BUSINESS OFFICES. By G. L. Harris 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936 
Pp. 238. $2.50. 

This book, though written specifically 
to give the young, inexperienced person 
in business or the prospective office 
worker an inside picture of the function- 
ing of modern business offices, should 
also serve as a valuable guidebook to 
business executives in their employe train- 
ing programs. 

The author, from his background of 
experience in teaching and in business, 
emphasizes the need for ‘specific, direct 
knowledge’’ as a basis for success in busi- 
ness, and presents in simple language a 
study of office functions and operations. 
He stresses business relationships that are 
not so obvious in large-scale business 
organizations and shows how the basic 
functions are similar in the offices of 
business houses, whether they be insur- 
ance companies, banks, railroads, mining 
companies, factories, or department stores. 

He discusses not only the functions and 
procedures but also the place of records 
in the departments that make up a mod- 
ern business office. He also points to 
interdepartmental relationships and to 
positions that are available in the various 
divisions of the office. 

The text is recommended as a desirable 
addition to available materials in voca- 
tional guidance. 

Lempi S. TALVENSAARI 
New York University 
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A STUDY OF SOME ASPECTS OF SAT- 
ISFACTION IN THE VOCATION OF 
STENOGRAPHY. By Margaret Sidney 
Quayle. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

Every vocational counselor, every em- 
ployer of stenographers, every commercial 
teacher, and every psychologist interested 
in occupational problems will welcome 
Dr. Quayle’s significant study of differ- 
ences between satisfied and dissatisfied 
stenographers. Occupational research 
workers especially will be interested in 
the development of a new technique, 
which no longer depends upon the un- 
supported statements of employers and 
employes with respect to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupation and 
the kind of person most likely to find 
happiness in it. Further development of 
this technique, accompanied by the rapidly 
expanding research in the comparison of 
successful with unsuccessful workers, and 
of successful workers with the general 
population, promises soon to make our 
present occupational studies as obsolete as 
the horse and buggy. That the procedure 
is not a panacea, answering all the ques- 
tions with the ultimate in scientific ac- 
curacy, detracts not the least from its 
manifest superiority to previous studies of 
stenography as a vocation. 

There is so much meat in the book 
that no summary can begin to do it jus- 
tice. The nearest thing to an adequate 
summary is to be found in the author’s 
hypothetical case histories of one satisfied 
and one dissatisfied stenographer, in 
which the traits ascribed to each are those 
most characteristic of the 63 satisfied and 
61 dissatisfied, white, unmarried, Gentile 
stenographers between the ages of 19 and 
31, who were selected for the investiga- 
tion. 

The typical satisfied stenographer was 


happy as a child, played girls’ games, 
seldom argued or fought, did not resent 
authority, and was content to follow the 
leadership of others. She received only 
average grades in school and her educa- 
tion was limited to a short commercial 
course after high school graduation. She 
chose business deliberately and by herself; 
her ambition at the beginning was, and 
still is, to be a private secretary, but she 
has no definite plans for attaining her 
goal. Her present salary is about twenty 
dollars a week, one-half of which she 
gives to her family. She lives happily at 
home, is fairly submissive, and is depen- 
dent, especially on her family. She is 
emotionally well-adjusted, but not very 
popular. She has never been engaged, 
her dates are infrequent, and she would 
like to be more popular with men. She 
especially likes men several years older 
than herself. 

The typical dissatisfied stenographer, 
on the other hand, comes from a family 
in which human relationships are notice 
ably less pleasant. She was a nervous 
child, a leader who resented authority and 
participated in frequent arguments and 
childish fights. She had grades above the 
average and an early ambition to engage 
in an occupation of somewhat higher 
professional status than that of the stenog- 
rapher or private secretary. She has 
always wished to be a man; she likes to 
make her own decisions; and she hates 
to have a boss. She wishes she lived in 
a better neighborhood or house; she feels 
somewhat inferior to others, but likes in- 
telligent and well-educated people. She 
is not so well adjusted emotionally as her 
satisfied sister, and her mental health is 
rather below average. Her relationships 
with men, on the other hand, are more 
normal. She has liked boys ever since 
high school, has frequent dates, and 
is or has been engaged. 
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To this reviewer, the data suggest the 
possibility that the hypothetical dissatisfied 
stenographer may really be two dissat- 
isfied persons of very different charac- 
teristics. Certain results indicate that 
emotional maladjustment, personality dif- 
ficulties, and unsatisfactory human rela- 
tionships in the family and in the office 
are found more frequently among the dis- 
satisfied than the satisfied. The data in 
other places indicate that the dissatisfied 
girl gets along much better, especially 
with men, than does the satisfied stenog- 
rapher. We shall look forward to Dr. 
Quayle’s future research to learn whether 
the dissatisfied stenographers consist of 
the extremes of personality and human 
adjustment. Are the very well adjusted 
ones dissatisfied because of their greater 
interest in outside social activities and 
possible marriage, and the very poorly 
adjusted dissatisfied because they cannot 
adjust to human relationships either on 
ot off the job? And are the satisfied girls 
the ones in between, the submissive, 
somewhat childish personalities that can 
make the necessary adjustments to routine 
office relationships but can never become 
social butterflies? 

ROBERT Hoppock 


New York City 
“et 
Books Received 
(The following volumes have been re- 
ceived and placed on exhibit in the Library 
of the National Occupational Conference.) 


Anderson, A. Cletus; Irvine, Paul; and 
Pannell, Henry C. The World at Work. A 
Text Book and Study Guide of Occupational 
Information for the Junior High School. 
Auburn, Ala., Prather Publishing Co., 1935. 
Experimental Edition. . 268. Paper 
bound. 7 rs 

Discusses twenty-five major occupational fields 
in America with sub-divisions under each field. 
Provided with learning exercises, material for 
special reports, test questions, and short bibli- 
ographies. Should be a helpful teaching guide 
and as to the students in junior high 
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Breck, Flora E. Jobs for the Perplexed 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. 
Pp. 156. $1.00. 

Contains some hundred anecdotes about suc- 
cessful enterprises, jobs secured, or promotions, 
obtained. Of little value to the counselee or 
counselor. Interspersed are hints on choosing 
vocations, locating job sources, and observing of- 
fice proprieties which add nothing to the material 
already written on these subjects 


Brown, Lucile E. The Professional En- 
gineer. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 86. 75 cents. 

Discusses engineering education, national as- 
sociations, supply and demand of engineers, salar- 
ies, and trends. 


Darling, Millard S., and Greenberg, Ben 
jamin B. Effective Citizenship. Personal, 
Vocational, and Community Civics New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 448 
$1.40. 

The section on vocational civics (pp. 107-197) 
discusses six steps to vocational fitness: self-an- 
alysis and appraisal, study of occupations, choice 
of a vocation, preparation for a vocation, right 
placement at the start, and adjustments for prog 
ress. Following are studies of workers who pro- 
cure raw materials; workers in manufacturing, 
mechanical, and construction industries; workers 
who trade and transport goods; and workers who 
aid and regulate human activity 


Duggan, Anne Schley. A Comparative 
Study of Undergraduate Women Majors and 
Non-Majors in Physical Education with Re- 
spect to Certain Physical Traits. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. viii+-118. 

With recommended tests for vocationally guid- 


ing the aspirant to the profession of physical 
education. 


Fenton, Norman. The Delinquent Boy 
and the Correctional School. Claremont, 
Claremont Colleges Guidance Center, 1935. 
Pp. 182. 7 illustrations. 

Guidance at the Whittier State School. 


Nall, T. Otto, (ed.). Youth's Work in 
the New World. New York, Association 
Press, 1936. Pp. 216. $1.75. 

Consists of twenty-seven interviews with lead- 
ers in American life about their respective occu- 
pations. Added comments by the author. 


Paige, Robert Myron, compiler. A Direc- 
tory of Organizations in the Field of Public 
Administration. Chicago, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, 1936 (3rd ed.). Pp. 
180. $1.00. 
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Lists over 500 voluntary, trade, labor, profes- 
sional, and other national organizations interested 
in public administration. For each organization 
are given brief membership and financial statistics, 
together with details about the organization's ac- 
tivities, affiliations, personnel, and publications. 
Appended are two lists: one, a compilation by 
states of similar state organizations; the other, 
a classification of the previously listed national 
organizations under 75 fields of activity including 
health, crime, agriculture, labor, public adminis- 
tration, regulation of business, and education. 
Under vocational guidance are listed 13 organ- 
izations. 


Pendry, Elizabeth R., and Hartshorne, 
Hugh. Organizations for Youth. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 359. $2.75. 


Discusses 40 agencies, several of which carry 
on guidance programs. 


Schell, Erwin H. Administrative Profi- 
ciency in Business. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. x-+-292. 
$2.50. 
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ELIHU ROOT, JR. (“Getting a with 
Superiors”) is a member of the law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine and son 
of the eminent American statesman, Elihu 
Root. Mr. Root served as member of an In- 
ternational Commission arbitrating points of 
controversy between Panama and the United 
States, and was a major in the AEF dur- 
ing two years of the World War. He is a 
member of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University, and trustee of New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. Root 
writes that he likes history, single-hand crui- 
sets, and pictures; and adds that he has had 
the good fortune of being associated with 
a number of very good juniors who have 
fully lived up to the specifications of his 
address. 


EDWIN A. LEE (‘The Shop Teacher as a 
Counselor”), Director of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference since July 1, 1936, 
greeted the readers of Occupations in the 
October, 1936 issue. His previous contribu- 
tions to Occupations ate: “Retros and 
Prospect” (June, 1933), “Some Basic Propo- 
sitions Concerning Vocational Education” 


(January, 1934), and “Functions of Gui. 
dance” (March, 1934 Section II). Dr. Lee 
is the editor of Objectives and Problems 0} 
Vocational Education, New York, 1928 
Music ranks high among Dr. Lee's avocations. 


WILBUR I. GOOCH (“Rhode Island’s Census 
of yell who is Field Representa. 
tive of NOC, sends us this preliminary report 
from Providence on interesting guidance de. 
velopments in Rhode Island where he is con. 
tinuing research on the results of the unique 
occupational census described in this issue 
Dr. Gooch is the author of a monograph on 
Junior High School Costs, and his contribu- 
tions to guidance have frequently been pre- 
sented in this magazine. His two detailed 
and significant reports on major field activi- 
ties: “Vocational Guidance in Rockland 
County” and “Breathitt County in the South. 


ern Appalachians,” appeared as supplement- 


ary sections to our May and June issues of 
1936, respectively. 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR (‘Shifts in 
Methods of Vocational Counseling”) is Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at Stanford 
University. His distinguished career as an 
educator has included the authorship of such 
volumes as Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance, 1925; Vocations, 1929; and the co- 
authorship of the Workbook in Vocations, 
1931. Dr. Proctor’s numerous published 
articles on education include “Training for 
Guidance Workers on Secondary and Col- 
lege Levels,” (Occupations, Match, 1934 
Section II) and “Guidance: The Year in Re- 
view” (Occupations, May, 1934). Dr. Proc- 
tor is past president of the NVGA and a 
former member of the National Occupational 
Conference. 


MARION R. TRABUE (“Functional Classifi- 
cation of Occupations”) is professor of Edu- 
cational Administration and Director of the 
Division of Education in the University of 
North Carolina. During the World War he 
was a logical examiner for the U. S 
Army, and he has served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Individual Diag- 
nosis and Retraining of the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute, University of 
Minnesota. For two years he was Technical 
Director of the Occupational Research Pro- 
gram with headquarters in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Dr. Trabue previously con- 
tributed “Graphic Representation of Mea- 
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sured Characteristics of Successful Workers” 
to Occupations, April, 1934. Among his 
ublications are Completion Test Language 
Scales, Measure Your Mind, and Measuring 
Results in Education. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (‘Vocational Guidance 
—A Five-Foot Shelf”) is Assistant to the 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
and member of the editorial board of Occw- 
pations. In the June, 1936 issue of Occupa- 
tions Dr. Hoppock edited a symposium on 
“Criteria of Vocational Success.” His gui- 
dance studies have often appeared in this 
magazine, and his volume on Job Satisfac- 
tion was published by Harper Brothers last 
year. Also in this issue Dr. Hoppock follows 
up his account of “Pretests and Retests” 
which was described in the April, 1936 num- 
ber of Occupations. Dr. Hoppock is a native 
of Lambertville, N. J. where he and Mrs. 
Hoppock captured the mixed doubles tennis 
championship this past summer. 


HERBERT MEYER (“Painting as an Occu- 
eer has been Chief of Placement of the 


unior Employment Service of the Essex 
County, N. J. Vocational Schools since 1928. 
He is engaged also in research concerning 
curriculum construction and revision of voca- 
tional school courses. Mr. Meyer took his de- 
gree in Vocational Education at New York 
University, has served as president of the New 
Jersey Guidance and Personnel Association, 
and again is program chairman of Newark’s 
Youth Week for the seventh year. Sev- 
eral other occupational monographs have 
been published under his supervision. 


VIRGIL E. DICKSON (“The Occupation of 
the Police Officer”) is superintendent of the 
Berkeley, Cal. Public Schools. Dr. Dickson 
has a wide experience as a school ad- 
ministrator both in California and Hawaii, 
and took his Ph.D. degree at Stanford in 
1919. He is the associate editor of the 
Journal of Educational Research, and author 
of Intelligence Tests and School Reorganiza- 
tion, Mental Tests and School Reorgani- 
zation, and has frequently contributed to 
various educational journals. Dr. Dickson is 
a member of NVGA and the NEA and pres- 
ident of the Northern California Vocational 
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WARREN K. BEGEMAN (‘The Hadley Vo- 
cational School”) is Assistant Principal 
in Charge of that St. Louis educational in- 
stitution. Mr. Begeman delivered an address 
of welcome for those attending the NVGA 
Convention at St. Louis last spring, and the 
paper printed in this issue is taken from his 
subsequent address at the Convention. 


ANNA L. DAVIS (“The Pasadena Junior 
College’) took her master of arts degree at 
Stanford University in 1929. She has served 
as instructor in the Los Angeles City Ele- 
mentary Schools, and in the Pasadena City 
Junior High Schools. Miss Davis has been 
counselor at Pasadena’s Wilson Junior High 
School since 1932. 


ARCHIE M. TURRELL (“The Pasadena 
Junior College”) took his doctorate at Stan- 
ford University in 1936. He taught at Oahu 
College, Honolulu, T. H. from 1922-1924, 
and subsequently at Trinity University, Texas 
and at Fresno High School, California. Dr. 
Turrell has been counselor at Pasadena Junior 
College since 1928. He has contributed 
several articles to the Junior College Journal 
on educational and guidance topics, and is co- 
author with H. I. Weitzel of an Instructor's 
Manual (New York, 1935) for group gui- 
dance courses. 


HELEN G. FISK (“The Los Angeles Coun- 
seling Division”) has been engaged in one 
form or other of personnel work since 1918, 
and is at present associate director of the 
Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This organization, founded in 1930, 
is a non-profit center for research and ser- 
vice in occupational information and person- 
nel problems, working cooperatively with 
some twenty universities and colleges in the 
western states. Western Personne! Service 
issues bulletins on occupational information 
and personnel methods and studies occupa- 
tional conditions in the west. Miss Fisk is 
also chairman of the Employment and Coun- 
seling Committee of the Angeles Council 
of Social Agencies, and on the advisory com- 
mittee for the Los Angeles Office of the 
California State Employment Service, affili- 
ated with the U. S. Employment Service. The 
author is a native Californian and a grad- 
uate of Mt. Holyoke College. 
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Individual Nominating Ballot 


for the nomination of officers of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The members of the National Vocational Guidance Association participate in the 
nomination of officers and trustees through their branch associations. Every branch 
association has been notified through its secretary to send its list of nominations to the 
Executive Secretary by December 1. Because there are national members who do not 
belong to any branch association and because many members of branch associations are 
unable for various reasons to participate with their group in nominating officers for the 
national association, it has been the practice of the nominating committee to provide an 
opportunity for all such members to express their em ws as to nominees by the 
use of an individual nominating ballot printed in a fall number of Occupations. From 
the total nominations thus made the nominating committee prepares a ballot including 
two candidates for each office, and this ballot is mailed to al! active members. 


For the guidance of members voting, a list of persons who have served the Associa- 
tion in the past is given on page 185 and a list of present officers on page 190. As a 
further aid to the voters it has been the practice of the nominating committee to include 
on the official ballot a brief biography of each candidate. It will greatly facilitate 
the work of the committee if members using the individual nominating ballot will sup- 
plement it with a brief summary of each candidate’s occupational history and achieve 


ments in the field of guidance. 


Nominating Committee ARCHIBALD TAYLOR 
H. M. ByRAM HAROLD P. THOMAS 
Cevia D. SHELTON MARGARET E. BENNETT, Chairman. 


Tear out and mail to F. C. Smith, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance 


Association, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, by December 1, 1936. 
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First Vice-President _ ‘ ord ilk lames 
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Trustees (3) oh ne, — 


(Three trustees, elected for two 

years. Terms of Miss Frances 2 

Cummings, Dr. O. Latham ; : — 
Hatcher and Dr. C. E. Partch 
expire this year.) 3, 














Signed ___ 





Branch Association 





or National Member (__) 
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The following 


PAST OFFICERS NVGA 


Past Officers NVGA 


rsons have served in the 


past as officers LF ie National Vocational 
Guidance Association or as members of the 


board of trustees: 


President 
Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 

Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arthur J. Jones 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-President 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 

Ann S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 


George E. Hutcherson 


Arthur J. Jones 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 


Secretary 
John M. Brewer 
M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Treasurer 


Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
William F. Pattersor 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 

J. H. Beveridge 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 

E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 

A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 
Edith D. Gwinn 

QO. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
George E. Hutcherson 
Franklin J. Kelles 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
George E. Myers 
C. E. Partch 

Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
Cc A Prosser 
David A Roberts« mn 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 

Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 








186 OCCUPATIONS 






New 


Occupational Information 







on 







Interior Decoration 


Metal Trades 


Air Stewardess 







Court Reporting 






Optometry 
Social Work 


Credit Management 









Home Economics 





Industrial Designing Tearoom Management 










And on 50 other occupations will 







be found in current issues of the 


Occupational Index 










The only complete bibliographical guide to current 






literature, describing occupational opportunities, require- 







ments, and training. Annotated and classified. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 








enclose check or money order for $5.00. 
will pay upon receipt of bill. 
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